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WHEN YOU'RE NOT IN A RUSH 
TO CATCH UP 
YOU'VE GOT THE TIME TO 
BUILD THINGS RIGHT. 


At Pioneer high fidelity, we've always 
made it a habit to try and introduce incredibly 
refined high fidelity components long before 
Our competition. 

Last year, for example, we brought out 
the interesting little item shown above. The 
Pioneer SX1250. The world’s first truly high 
powered receiver. With the unique ability to 
crank out 160 watts per channel? 

Naturally, the SX1250 caused quite a 
stir. And it caused our competition to hastily 
introduce a bevy of their own high powered 
receivers. But unlike the others, the SX1250 
wasn't thrown together in a hurry. And the 
time and care that went into it can both be 
seen and heard. 

Inside, for example, you'll find that we 
took the time to shield every critical section 
from electrical interference. So things like 
your neighbor's CB broadcasting won't 
interfere with your listening. 

Our pre-amp circuit was designed with 
the unheard of phono overload level of 500 


millivolts. Which means that the loudest, most 


- 


THE SX1250. 





dynamic section of any record won't sound 
distorted. 

Andwhere most high powered receivers 
come with a three, or four gang variable 
capacitor for FM tuning, the SX1250 features 
a five gang zinc plated variable capacitor 
that cleans up FM reception much better. And 
helps to pull in stations that some three or 
four gang capacitors cant even touch. 

Obviously, as a quick glance at all the 
buttons and dials above will tell you, these 
are only a few of the refinements that went 
into the SX1250. 

But the important point is that no matter 
which Pioneer receiver you buy, you can be 
guaranteed that it got the same amount of time 
and energy that went into building the SX1250. 

That's what's made our high fideli ity 
receivers number one today with people who 
care about music. 

After all, when you take the time to build 


things right, people High Fidelity Components 
Sut i ORNS 
tend! to hear about it. WE BRING IT 
©1977 US. Pioneer Ele Nox hie. New lersey 


*160 watts per channel minimum RMS continuous power output at 8 ohms, from 20 to 
20,000 Hz, with no more than 0.1% total harmonic distortion. 


A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Man’s social behavior, like that 
of other animals, is influenced by 
his genes. So runs the controversial 
proposition at the heart of a new 
discipline called sociobiology. This 
week’s cover story takes a look at 
sociobiology, the latest incarnation 
of Darwinism, examining its pro- 
posals that man’s behavior is based 
on evolution, that even the golden 
rule—do as you would be done by 
—derives from a genetically based 
reciprocal altruism designed to help 
individuals perpetuate their own 
genes. 

“ALU first, most people seem to 
be fascinated by sociobiology, but 

RUTH GALVIN at the same time they hate it,” says 

Senior Editor Leon Jaroff, who ed- 

ited this story. “They feel diminished by the theory. They'd like to 

think that most of their behavior is determined by intellect, whereas 
the sociobiologists are saying that it’s a result of evolution.” 

Senior Correspondent Ruth Mehrtens Galvin, who did most of 
the reporting for this story, has followed the subject for five years. 
“When and if the sociobiological perspective becomes understood,” 
says Galvin, “I feel that future generations will use it as matter-of-fact- 
ly as my generation has used the ideas of Sigmund Freud.” 

Thus far, sociobiological theory has been based on a fairly 
small amount of specific evidence that must be amplified over the 
years if the theories are to be proved. Whether sociobiology’s im- 
mediate interpretations, and inevitable misapplications, are helpful 
to society is a matter of question, But sociobiology is philosophi- 
cally significant—and provocative—because it is the latest chapter 
in the age-old debate of free will 
vy. predestination. 

“It can be made to square 
with many pre-existing bodies of 
thought,” says Behavior Writer 
John Leo. “After all, sociobiologists 
are simply saying there are built- 
in limits to what man can do. It’s 
the flip side of the liberal view 
that believes we can make people 
better simply by improving their 
environment.” After days given to 
pondering sociobiological research 
and theories with Reporter-Re- 
searcher Gaye McIntosh, Leo ob- 
serves: “Spend enough time with 
it and you'll be looking at your 
own behavior the way Konrad Lo- 
JOHN LEO renz looks at geese.” 
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one of our divisions may help smooth the way. Our Ticket Division provides tickets to 
most domestic and many foreign airlines, bus lines, the majority of U.S. railroads, 

and for America’s newest rapid transit systems. And the coupon book which your bank 
uses to remind you (gently) of your next car payment was developed and supplied by 
our Financial Systems Division. We make products for people who travel, people who 


are planning to travel, and even for those ~4awho only dream of travel. 
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The Perfect TIME Saver 


It's a durable, custom-designed Library 
Case that will protect your copies of 
TIME from dust and wear while it helps 
you conserve space and reduce clutter 
In handsome red simulated leather, its 
spine is embossed with 16-k gold letter- 
ing. Each Library Case also includes a 
gold transfer so you can record the 
volume and year. Please order below 


To:Jesse Jones Box Corp. P.O. Box 5120, 
Dept. T, Philadelphia, Pa. 19141 








Plea send me TIME Library | 
Cases, Prices: $4.95 each; 3 for $14; 6 | 
for $24. My check (or money order) for 
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Only U.S. orders accepted, 7 
NAME ; —-. 
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Note: Satisfaction gu aranteed or money 
refunded. Allow 5 weeks for delivery | 
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LETTERS 


Young Criminals 


To the Editors 
Your picture of juvenile delinquency 
in today’s society [July 11] is shocking 
and depressing. But as one of the thou- 
sands of people who work in the juve- 
nile corrections system. I find it distress- 
ing to see an article like this making 
our work seem so futile. We do care and 
we do take over where parents and the 
community fail in their dealings with 
youthful offenders. And the day we give 
up on them is the day when juvenile 
crime will skyrocket 
Tom McAuliffe 
Forestry Camp 
Boston 


Juvenile Aftercare 


article on 
I myself 


True. true, true. Your 
youth crime rang with truth 





was a victim of an assault by a 14-year- 

old. Surprisingly, he was set free, because 
it was a “first offense.” 

Grace Lemuel 

Winchester, Va 


We don't need tougher judges but 
tougher parents, teachers and clergy 

E. Jerome Scott 

New York City 


It is ridiculous to talk about reha- 
bilitation of children who have never 
been habilitated! Unless and until we de- 
mand that government at all levels pro- 
vide adequate funds for programs that 
will meet the needs of troubled children 
and isolate those kids who are a danger 
to their community, the juvenile justice 
system will continue to be the failure 
you so vividly depicted—or worse 

Alexander T. Strange I 
Probate and Juvenile Judge 
Harrison, Mich 


I was ashamed in reading your ar- 
ucle titled “The Youth Crime Plague.’ 
I, being 15 years old, feel these people 





make all of us at this age seem crim- 

inals. Believe me. I don’t find my fun 
by terrorizing old people 

Leslie Wicker 

Vew Port Richey, Fla 


Your story on youth crime is de- 
structive and counterproductive. No one 
doubts that young people commit crime, 
though there is more violence inflicted 
on children by adults than on adults by 
youths. While that is not a justification 
of youthful violence 
to be ignored 

I work with hundreds of teen-age 
kids, all of whom have been in trouble 
They come to us burdened with nega- 
tive labels from schools. courts and jails 
The system has written them off. and 
we find most are starving for acceptance 
and direction 

They are salvageable and represent 
an untapped resource 

David Rothenberg, Executive Director 

The Fortune Society 
New York City 


it IS an aspect not 


I was disappointed that you only pe- 
ripherally acknowledged the root of 
youth crime: procreation by those who 
are unqualified for parenthood 

Gordon Cornell 
Lake Oswego, Ore 


The solution of the youth crime 
problem does not depend only on an im- 
proved judiciary system and better leg- 
islation. To wipe out crime a whole set 
of economic, social, cultural, educational 
and legal problems have to be solved 
Higher living standards unaccompanied 
by provision for better education will 
have little effect 

We consider punishment to be an 
auxiliary means of combatting crime. It 
must be combined with education and 
public influence. We think that crime 
can be eradicated through progressive 
improvement of social relations 

Igor Karpets, Chief of the U.S.S.R 
Criminal Investigation Department 
Voscow 


After a generation of hard work and 
identification, youth agencies, such as 
ours, the schools and law enforcement 
groups should be credited for significant 
gains in the field of juvenile delinquency 
prevention. Los Angeles County juvenile 
homicide arrests are down 30°, and our 
local community is experiencing a dra- 
matic reduction in juvenile violence at 
all levels 

Sugar Ray Robinson, Chairman 
Sugar Ray's Youth Foundation 


Los Angeles 
As a law student, | sat in on al- 
most a year of “kiddie court” cases 


What I saw were pe middle-class 
white children who were polished crim- 
inals in all aspects Bespin from rape 
at 13 to the brutal strangling of a 94- 
year-old by a 16-year-old punk. Why 
are they there? Because we have pat- 
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ted them on their little haloed heads 
and dismissed their crimes as merely 
“phases.” 

Somebody has to kick these mini- 
monsters in their Miranda rights and 
threaten them: If you want to play tough 
you re going to pay tough! 

Lorena M. Snyder 
Concord, Calif 


While it is necessary to investigate 
the contributing factors to the distorted 
behavior of violent juvenile criminals 
it is Imperative that they be prevented 
from continuing to prey upon innocent 
victims 

They should be 
away for life if necessary 

Deirdre Fowler 
Milwaukee 


securely locked 





How_Did They Treat You, 
John? 

Coming from another culture, I al- 
ways found first-name-dropping [July 
11] at the first: encounter 
shocking 

Many years ago, a physician asked 
a patient, “How did they treat you, John 
in the other hospital?” The patient, who 
happened to be a very dignified gentle 
man, retorted promptly: “They treated 
me as Mr. Jones and with a full course 
of antibiotics 


somewhat 


M.D. 
Mich 


Hector Bensimon 
St. Joseph 


Regarding the growing uncertainty 
about the proper use of last names, my 
parents were able to find a way to solve 
the problem 

Michael L. Michael 
New York City 


In the “30s, when I was in the tenth 
grade, a teacher addressed his female 
students as “Miss” and his male students 
by their last names. I will never forget 

at 15—how grown up I felt, and | 
think I was inspired to respond to his in- 
struction in a more grown-up way 

In the ‘70s, I am first-named on first 
meeting more often than not. I find this 
style of greeting offensive. Call me stuffy 
but call me Mrs.—until we know each 
other better 

Mary B. Licari 
Oxon Hill, Md 





Banning the B-1 Bomber 
I sincerely hope that President Car- 
ter has made the right decision in scrap- 
ping the B-I bomber [July 11]. for if he 
is wrong. none of us will be around to 

say. we told you so 

Robert E. Harris Jr 
Rutland, Mass 


I would like to the Soviet 
Union that we are more powerful than 
ever 

Any nation that is controlled by a 
man who has enough courage 


warn 


leader- 
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EGYPTIAN CAT. 6%” high. Replica Walters Art Galle Alvastone®. 4 

postpaid. Upper leit 

RENAISSANCE CUFF LINKS. Gold electr ated a diam. Rex i authorized by Na- 
nal Gallery of Art. $9 00 (pair) postpaid. Top center 





WEDDING RINGS. By Peter Lipman-Wulf (contemporary). 7%” higt 
Collection. Alvastone®. $25.25 postpaid. Upper right 

MOTHER AND CHILD. By Walter Hannula (contemporary). 834" high. Private (¢ ection 
Alvastone®, $52.50 postpaid. Middle lett 












SWORD GUARD PENDANT, Gold electroplated, with chain. Japaness jiam. Replica 
authorized by Philadelphia Museum of Art. $1 postpaid. Center 

RELIQUARY CROSS. Gold electroplated, with chain. Byzantine. 234” high. Replica autho- 
rized by Rhode Island School of Design. $19.00 postpaid. Lower left 





HEAD OF A BABY. By Jules-Aimé Dalou. 9” high. Replica d by Washington 


County Museum of Fine Arts. Alvastone®. $42.50 postpaid, Bot 



















AFRICAN DOLL PIN (Akua'ba). Gold electroplated. 3” high. Replic thorized by Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History.$10.50 postpaid. (Pendant with chain J.) Bottom right. 

TO ORDER BY MAIL 
Send us the names and quantities of the replicas you want. Please er sé 6 surance 
and handling charges are already inc Ly ( resident les tax) All 
replicas come with a printed descr n y IS gift-boxed 
SEND 75¢ FOR FULL-COLOR CATALOG 

| Museum Collections: 140 Greenwich Ave., Greenwich, Conn. 06830 
El 





WEFM and DANNON YOGURT bring you 


“THE eee 
if 
In part | of this special series, 
“The Young and the Classics,” 
WEFN-FM will highlight 


notable young composers. The 
selections in this, the first of 
three programs in Part | of the 
series, will feature the early 
works of Mozart, Debussy, 
Mendelssohn, Shubert, and 
others. 




















“The Young and The Classics,” 
sponsored by Dannon Yogurt, 
will air Monday, August 8; 
Monday, August 22; and 
Monday, September 5, 
beginning at 7 p.m. On WEFM 
Classical Music Stereo 99.5. 


wi fut 


Classical Music Stereo 99.5 





We would welcome your comments 
on these special programs. Please 
direct your comments to Howard P. 
Tanger, Station Manager; WEFM; 
120 Madison Street; Chicago, 
Ilinois 60602 


Im, 


ship. wisdom and common sense to 
stop production of the B-1 bomber must 
have the support of every taxpayer 
Diane Stack 
Pulaski, N.Y 





Dour Sybarite? 

Playboy's announced decision to 
give up those readers primarily inter- 
ested in porn [July 4] is hardly the same 
as not staying in touch with society's 

shifting sexual standards.” In response 
to the more personal part of TIME’s pa- 
tronizing putdown (“surrounded by 
young beauties. he looks a dour syba- 
rite”), | can only say that Contributor 
Thomas Griffith obviously has his own 
very personal definition of “square.” Oh 
to be as hip as you swinging newsmag- 
azine men in New York! 
Hugh M. Hefner 
Los Angeles 





The Hell of Punk Rock 


Throughout my life I've listened to 
theologians attempt to picture the hor- 
rors of hell. The article “Anthems of the 
Blank Generation” [July 11], with those 
hideous pictures and the report of the 
nauseating behavior of the psychopathic 
participants, would answer the age-old 
question: What is hell really like? 

Or ville G. Merkel 
Port Angeles, Wash 


If you want to feature stories like 
punk rock, I suggest you create a new 
section called Perversions. There is no 
way these kids could be considered sim- 
ply rebellious. Anyone who would wear 
raw meat on the front of a costume is try- 
ing to do more than merely rebel 

Wanda Fultz 
Indianapolis 


Punk rock is nothing new, Punkism 
was a disease I suffered from myself. It's 
a pose that should not be taken seri- 
ously, nothing more than addlebrained 
adolescents playing naughty dress-up 
bored children looking for attention 

Julie Johnson 
Indianapolis 





Bailing Out 
When a corporation is financially on 
the rocks, unable to pay or renew its 
loans, and the U.S. Government lends 
that firm its credit—guarantees its loans 
—the firm has been bailed out as com- 
pletely and as precisely as though the 
Government had given it the cash. Mr 
Willis Hawkins, president of Lockheed- 
California, who recently held otherwise 
in your Letters column [June 27], should 

know this 

John Kenneth Galbraith 
Cambridge, Mass 


Address Letters to TIME, Time & Life Building, 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020 
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Where in the world 
doyoufind —— 


pure and natural wine? 


ALA BANF! 


falpolice ‘lh 


Classico Superk 





Villa Banfi. 12 superb wines whose time has come. Labeled 
“Naturally Pure” because they are pure and natural. Don’t take 
these words lightly. They are behind the excellent quality in 
every bottle of Villa Banfi. 

Chianti Classico Riserva * Frascati Superiore * Bardolino, 
Valpolicella and Soave Classico Superiore * Inferno * Orvieto 
Classicos * Verdicchio di Jesi * Roman Red, White and Rosé. 


Villa Banfi 


When it pours, it reigns. 


© 1977 The House of Banfi, Farmingdale, N.Y., Fine Wine Merchants Since 1919 
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BUDGET DIRECTOR BERT LANCE, THE TARGET OF INVESTIGATION, ON THE LINE FROM HIS OFFICE IN WASHINGTON 


THE ADMINISTRATION 


The Sharpening Battle over Bert Lance 


In Georgia he was Jimmy Carter's 
friend, sharing his triumphs, helping 
him borrow money for his peanut ware- 
house. As a New South go-go banker, 
he made himself a millionaire, and he 
was one of the first men whom Carter 
appointed to a Cabinet-level position 
Now the director of the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget—who cruised 
around Washington during Inaugural 
week in a black Cadillac bearing spe- 
cial license plates with BERT on the front 
bumper and LANCE on the back might 
be the first man to go. Last week Bert 
Lance was rapidly becoming an embar- 
rassment to the Administration, a threat 
to its whole aura of stern moral probity, 
and the target of an investigation by the 
U.S. Comptroller of the Currency 

Unexpectedly, the deeply indebted 
man, who is one of the Government's 
most powerful economic policymakers, 
was also in trouble in the Senate. Lance 
had asked for more time before he had 
to sell his 200,000 shares of National 
Bank of Georgia stock (TIME, July 25), 
and it had seemed assured that the Sen- 
ate Governmental Affairs Committee 
would grant the delay. But last week. 
afler newspapers covered Lance with 
the appearance of new improprieties, 
the committee stalled and invited him 
to testify this week. That forced Lance. 
as Tennessee Democrat James Sasser 
pul it, “to twist in the wind for a few 
more days.” 

According to the newspaper stories, 
Lance may have 
the Georgia bank, when he was its pres- 
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1) misused funds of 


ident, in a loan deal with the First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago: and 2) mort- 
gaged his political influence to get large 
personal loans. In addition, TIME has 
learned that Lance prodded the Carter 


Administration to help the chairman of 


a Tennessee bank that had lent him 
$443,000. 

All of the charges were promptly de- 
nied and, at week's end, the evidence 
concerning Lance’s loans was inconclu- 
sive—and in some respects plainly on 
his side. But the charges were so serious 

and so well publicized—that Demo- 
cratic Senator Abraham Ribicoff, chair- 
man of the committee, called for an 
investigation; the committee will decide 


this week whether to begin a probe. “If 


we just drop this thing.” said Ribicoff. 
“we would be doing a disservice to Mr 
Lance, a disservice to the President and 
a disservice to the country.” Meanwhile. 
invesugators from the U.S. Comptrol- 
ler’s office gathered up the records of 
Lance’s big loan from the First Nation- 
al Bank of Chicago 

Breathless Claim. This loan was 
the focus of the most sensational of the 
charges. New York Times Columnist 
William Safire, a former Nixon speech- 
writer, raised the question of whether 
the $3.4 million loan that was granted 
on Jan. 7, after Lance had accepted the 
sensitive OMB job. was a “sweetheart 
loan.” Safire claimed rather breathlessly 
that the deal was an opportunity for the 
bank’s chairman, A. Robert Abboud 
who is extremely influential in € hicago 
Democratic politics, “to gain life-and- 


death financial control over the man 
closest to the President 

In 1975 Lance had borrowed $2.7 
million from Manhattan’s Manufactur- 
ers Hanover Trust to buy 21% of the 
stock in the National Bank of Georgia 
(NBG). It was to refinance this loan. and 
to repay other debts, that he sought his 
$3.4 million loan late last year 

Safire charged that Chicago's First 
National had allowed Lance to defer in- 
terest payments, an unusual privilege f for 
borrowers. The Chicago bank refused to 
discuss details of the loan publicly, but 
one of its top executives noted pointedly 
last week that the bank “has never de- 
nied” that it agreed to defer some inter- 
est on Lance's loan. Such a deferral on 
so large a loan would be reasonable. the 
executive argued, and nota special favor 
to a high economic policymaker, be- 
cause Lance controls some $8 million 
worth of stock and other assets (he also 
has “direct liabilities” of $5.4 million) 
“Lance is not getting a break fromthe 
First National Bank of Chicago.” said 
one of its spokesmen, noting that the 
loan to Lance “is the same as we would 
make to anyone of his financial situa- 
tion. It was a damned good loan backed 
up by plenty of assets and collateral 
Meanwhile, Lance insisted that he was 
making his quarterly loan payments 
promptly 

A different criticism of the C hicago 
loan sprang from the front page of the 
Washington Post. The newspaper re- 
ported Lance got the credit just one 
month after the NBG, of which he was 
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sull president, deposited $200,000 with 
Chicago's First National—at no inter- 
est. The stated purpose of the deposit 
was for the NBG to establish a “cor- 
respondent” relationship with the Chi- 
cago bank (such correspondent accounts 
are commonly opened by banks that 
wish to extend their services to other re- 
gions). The Post noted that if the in- 
terest-free deposit could be construed as 
a “compensating balance” for a favor- 
able loan to Lance. the deposit might 
be an illegal misapplication of the NBG 
funds. And the Atlanta bank’s need for 
a new correspondent in Chicago was 
suspect, the Post implied, because the 
NBG was already a correspondent with 
another Chicago bank 

It was the Post's report that most 
deeply shook the Senate committee. Said 
one of Lance's staunchest defenders. 
Georgia Democrat Sam Nunn: “If that 
story is true, then this committee is the 
least of Bert Lance's problems. He’s got 
problems with the Comptroller of the 
Currency and the Justice Department.” 

Modest Profit. But claims by Lance 
and Abboud’s Chicago bank seemed to 
undercut at least part of the Post's story 
lhe interest rate on his loan, Lance said 
was a respectable three-quarters of a 
percent above the prime interest rate: af- 
fluent borrowers sometimes pay as little 
as one-half percent above prime. As for 
the no-interest deposit, that is routine for 
a corresponding banking relationship 
“There isn’t a bank in the country that 
has an interest-bearing correspondent 
bank balance.” comments one banker 
friendly to Lance. In addition, says a 
spokesman for Chicago's First National 
the deposit has fluctuated. Contrary to 
the Post's report, it began as a $50,000 
deposit in January and did not increase 
to about $200,000 until March. The fluc- 
tuauions may indicate that NBG was ac- 
lively using the account for legitimate 
business deals that it got through its cor- 
respondent relationship with Chicago's 
First National. Whatever profit the big 
rich Chicago bank earned from the 
NBG’s interest-free deposit was modest. 
and scarcely enough to compensate for 
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any deferral of interest on Lance’s $3.4 
million loan. 

Yet another of Lance's loans was 
causing trouble (he owes a total of $4.9 
million to five banks). Lance borrowed 


$443,000 last year from the United 
American Bank of Knoxville, Tenn.. to 
buy 26,000 NBG shares. He is a friend 
of the Knoxville bank’s chairman. Jake 
Butcher, 41, a broad-smiling, self-made 
millionaire who is favored to win the 
Democratic nomination in next year's 
Tennessee gubernatorial race. This 
spring, Lance used his position in the 
Carter Administration to hasten ap- 
proval of one of Butcher's pet promo- 
tions: Energy Expo ‘82. a world’s fair to 
be held in Knoxville. Butcher is chair- 
man of the $100 million project 

Lance arranged a meeting for 
Butcher with Treasury Secretary Mi- 
chael Blumenthal, who was unaware of 
Lance's indebtedness to Butcher's bank 
Also, according to Michelle Mandel. a 
special assistant in the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget, Lance in April or- 
dered aides to speed up paper work so 
that Carter could approve Energy Expo 
before a deadline for certification by the 
Paris-based Bureau of International Ex- 
positions. The BIE did certify the Knox- 
ville extravaganza, and, as a result. the 
Commerce Department is drafting leg- 
islation for a congressional appropria- 
tion of $18 million to $20 million for a 
US. pavilion 

A spokesman for Lance says that he 
“did nothing to further the exposition.’ 
Yet, according to S.H. (“Bo”) Roberts 
president of Energy Expo, “Bert Lance 
has been very helpful.” Roberts adds 
that other high officials and politicians 
were as helpful as Lance 

Quite possibly, Lance was just try- 
ing to aid a worthy civic project—and a 
man who was his friend, But the Expo 


incident—like his previously reported 
acceptance of free airplane rides from 
business friends and his outspoken sup- 
port of low bank interest rates that 
would also reduce his personal interest 
payments—reveals at least a pattern of 
carelessness, bad judgment and lack of 
close concern for the strict propriety ex- 
pected of public officials in post-Water- 
gate Washington 

Two weeks ago. the President sup- 
ported Lance when he requested release 
from his promise to sell his stock this 
year; the price of the shares had dropped 
from an average $17 when he bought 
them to $11 last Friday, and a forced 
sale could cost him more than $1 mil- 
lion. But there are. of course, limits to 
the indiscretions that Carter can toler- 
ate. He pledged that his appointees 
would be “unfettered by any actual or 
apparent conflicts of interest.” Last 
week Lance attempted to mollify one 
of his critics, Senator William Proxmire 
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FROM LEFT: SENATORS JACKSON, RIBICOFF & PERCY AT HEARING FOR LANCE 
“If we just drop this thing, we would be doing a disservice.” 
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by removing himself from a part of 
OMB’s work. He designated one of the 
agency's executive associate directors. 
Bowman Cutter, as its final authority on 
banking matters. That may be enough 
—if the various investigators also con- 
clude that Lance’s deals were legitimate 
But if the controversy continues to build. 
Lance may decide that the only way to 
preserve the appearance of propriety in 
the Carter Administration is to turn over 
all of his public burdens and concen- 
trate on his personal finances rather 
than the nation’s budgets 


INVESTIGATIONS 


Jaworski Comes Back 


It involves Congressmen who have 
accepted gifts of cash, trips, women—or 
all three—from agents of the South Ko- 
rean government, and it is expected to 
produce Justice Department  indict- 
ments of five former Representatives 
later this summer. But is the House 
Democratic leadership at the same time 
covering up its own long-stalled attack 
on the so-called Koreagate scandal? 
Countering such suspicions, Speaker Tip 
O'Neill and Majority Leader Jim 
Wright last week persuaded former Wa- 
tergate Special Prosecutor Leon Jawor- 
ski to lead the House ethics committee 
investigation into the whole affair. 

Jaworski, 71, had comfortably set- 
Ued back into his lucrative Houston 
law practice after accumulating the ev- 
idence that did much to force Richard 
Nixon's resignation. When O'Neill and 
fellow Texan Wright called to try to 
persuade him, Jaworski says, “I wish I 
had been in Timbuktu.” But, he adds, 
they “insisted.” So, ignoring friends’ 
warnings that he might “screw up” his 
Watergate reputation, he accepted 
—and agreed to serve without pay. Says 
Jaworski; “There is another challenge 
to another institution of Government, 
and it’s up to someone to ferret out 
the facts.” 

That may be as tough as getting tape 
recordings from the White House. The 
key figure, South Korean Entrepreneur 
Tongsun Park, hastily moved from 
Washington to London last year after 
the first published reports that he had 
given some Congressmen up to $10,000 
each. The ethics committee, headed by 
Georgia’s John J. Flynt Jr., has been 
looking into Koreagate for almost ten 
months without noticeable progress. 
Further tarnishing the House’s image, 
the committee’s counsel, Philip Laco- 
vara, 33, who was Jaworski’s Watergate 
assistant, quit two weeks ago, claiming 
that Flynt was not fully cooperating. 

Demanding “complete freedom and 
power of subpoena,” Jaworski figures 
that it will take six months or longer to 
complete the investigation. What if the 
notoriously clubby House resists his in- 
vestigation? Says Jaworski: “The Amer- 
ican people will hear.” 








THE PRESIDENCY /HUGH SIDEY 


A Hard Man to Package and Label 


At six months what has Jimmy Carter wrought? 

Defining it, summing it up is difficult. There are no labels, slogans or catch phras- 
es that will do. Yet that sort of political shorthand has meant a lot over the years 
to Americans forever seeking a focus for their hopes 

The very day in 1932 that Franklin Roosevelt accepted the Democratic Party 
nomination, Cartoonist Rollin Kirby of the New York World- Telegram sketched 
a bewildered farmer looking up at an airplane labeled NEW DEAL, two words lifted 
from F.D.R.’s speech. From that moment the U‘S. had a vision. 

Since that time we have had the Fair Deal, the Crusade, the New Frontier. the 
Great Society, the New Federalism and the New American Revolution. Jimmy Car- 
ter broke the tradition. 

“We are not choosing labels,” mused Vice President Fritz Mondale the other 
day. Even so, he claimed, elements of the Carter contribution for the first year 
were now coming clear. He made the list sound impressive. 

. 

An economic-stimulus package was in place, and unemployed Americans were 
going back to work. By winter, continued Mondale, most of the energy program 
would be law. The Administration had won authority to reorganize the Government. 
and planning was under way. Budget reform was progressing, he said, and there 
would be welfare and tax-reform schemes soon. Important, too, Mondale reminded 
his listeners, was a change in attitude in Washington. Overseas, there was a policy of 
activism, changes of attitude and a reinvigoration of American ideals, Many would 
quarrel with the latter assessment, but that was the way Mondale saw it. 

Was there a phrase to capture all of this? Mondale could not find one. Nor 
could Hamilton Jordan or Jody Powell. A search through Carter's hundreds of thou- 
sands of public words suggests no easy pigeonholes. “It comes out as Jimmy Carter 
and not a particular philosophy,” says a staffer. Carter's top domestic-programs 
man, Stuart Eizenstat, sees the Carter contribution shaping up roughly in the Dem- 
ocratic progressive tradition—but with important differences. Carter's Keynesian 
economics is tinged with his rural reluctance to spend a buck. His compassionate 
populism is tempered by his suspicions of mindless Government intrusion. We are 
in a transition period, claims Eizenstat. It is post-New Deal, post-Great Society, It 
may take a few more years to reduce it to an easy definition. 

“How about ‘pure deal’?” jokes William Safire, author of The New Language of 
Politics. Seriously, Safire claims, his research shows that the most prominent words 
so far in the Carter Administration are human rights. But even though they have lin- 
eage back to Tom Paine’s The Rights of Man, they do not make a political label. 

Part of the problem, claims one aide, is that Carter has not launched a new phi- 
losophy or responded to a clear-cut crisis but instead has ushered in a season of me- 
chanical repairs to the creaking apparatus that already is in place. 

Why not “the ‘great Band-Aid’?” asks the Richmond News Leader's Jeff 
MacNelly, who just may be the best young cartoonist in America. “Carter is hard 
to package.” 

One thoughtful fellow in the White House insists that the difficulty in defining 
the Carter Administration comes from the events in the political world. Most 
Americans now seem to agree on the general goals for Government— 
things like better health care and more jobs. Thus there may be no need for a Pres- 
ident to raise a banner in the old way—just for him to make the slogans that have 
gone before mean what they say. 
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Shaken By 


Taste Impact Of | 
Low lar Merit. 


MERIT taste delivery switching high tar 
smokers away from age-old favorites. 


There is a taste alternative 
to high tar cigarettes. 

Modern technology created it. 

Tests proved it. 

And smokers are confirming it. 

Today most MERIT smokers 
are coming from high tar 
cigarettes—many from brands 
they had been loyal to for years. 

Yet they're switching to— 
and sticking with — MERIT. 

The reason is a real advance 
in tobacco technology that 
resulted in a way to boost 
natural tobacco flavor without 
the usual corresponding 
increase in tar. 
© Philip Morris Inc. 1977 LOW TAR~ENRICHED FLAVOR’ 
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Kings: 8 mg:'tar;’ 0.5 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Dec'76 
100's: 12 mg: ‘tar; ‘0.9 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FIC Method. 
Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
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It's called ‘Enriched 
Flavor. tobacco. 
MERIT and MERIT 100’s 
were both packed with this 
special tobacco. And taste- 
tested against a number of 
higher tar cigarettes. 
Overall, smokers reported 
they liked the taste of both 
MERIT and MERIT 100’s as 
much as the taste of the higher 
tar cigarettes tested. 
Cigarettes having up to 
60% more tar! 
Only one cigarette has 
‘Enriched Flavor’ tobacco. 
And you can taste it. 
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Weather with a Vengeance: 


In New York City, where the tem- 
perature last Thursday surged to 104°. 


ice-cream sellers made up for a lot of 


their losses suffered during the black- 
out. Said one good-humored vendor 
“Now this is an act of God.” Less than 
five months after the worst winter in 
memory finally relaxed its Strangle hold, 
the eastern two-thirds of the nation was 
racked by a heat storm that harried cit- 
izens, strained power, drained water 
supplies and threatened crops 

So many people crowded the banks 
of the Charles River in Boston. w here 
the high was 102°, that it seemed like any 
summer Sunday afternoon: actually it 
was midnight last Wednesday, and the 
beantowners were just looking for some 
late-night relief. But not in the city’s 
“Combat Zone,” where one prostitute 
lamented her lack of trade: *T hey don’t 
want to do it now— it’s too hot They all 
want air conditioning. You think I got 
air conditioning?” In Detroit, workers at 
the big automobile companies asked the 
same question. As temperatures in the 
foundries rose to nearly 130°, they were 
sent home or, in some cases, walked oul 
on their own, At the White House, Press 
Secretary Jody Powell had to explain 
why Jimmy Carter wanted to lunch al- 
fresco in 93° heat: “It’s an old Southern 
tradition to sweat in your food.” 

Concentrated Devastation. Mid- 
July temperature records were cracked 
In more than a dozen cities, making 
newspaper weather listings read like 
hospital-ward fever charts. Before the 
heat wave began to break at week's 
end, New York sizzled through nine 
straight days of above-90 temperatures; 
Boston, six; Chicago, eleven: Washing- 
ton, ten. In a normal year, about 175 
Americans die from the effects of hot 
weather. This year the count is just be- 
ginning, but the latest Red Cross es- 
Umate is that several hundred have died 
from the heat—and it’s a long, long 
time from now to September 

The wicked weather also brought 
drought, flood and one major tragedy 


In Johnstown, Pa. (pop. 41,000). site of 


the deadliest deluge in U.S history,” 
a seven-hour thunderstorm produced 
floods that left at least 46 people dead, 
more than 50,000 homeless and an es- 
umated $200 million in damages 
While it did not match the flood in 
concentrated devastation, the heat wave 
caused woeful damage. In Minneapolis, 
about a hundred marchers and specta- 
tors al a summer parade were treated 
for heat prostration. With the heat wave 
came an atmospheric inversion that sent 
air pollution indexes soaring in many 
cities. The result: New York's weekly 
death rate jumped by nearly 10% 
The Johnstown flood of 1889 killed 2.200 
people 
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Water pressure dropped ominously 
as sweltering city dwellers illegally 
opened fire hydrants to wet themselves 
down. Utility companies set power-out- 
put records in Milwaukee, Boston, New 
York and other cities, and air -condition- 
er salesmen could scarcely keep up with 
demand. Newspaper-headline writers 
warmed to the occasion. The New York 
Daily News ran, AT 102°, WE'RE A BAKED 
APPLE, and the Boston Globe, ON THE 
STH DAY OF SIMMER 

Hog Heart Attacks. The dog days 
of summer hit animals hard too. After 
sniffing down a robbery suspect, Kemo, 
a German shepherd with the Connecti- 
cut state police tracking team, collapsed 
and was given a few days off. Said a hu- 
mane-society official in Miami: “Saint 
Bernards have a terrible time. The only 
breed that wouldn’t is the African Ba- 
senji.” Chickens also had rough going 
Said Les Waterman, a poultry hand 
from Farmington, Conn “They can't 
sweat like humans or horses They gasp 
for air and drink a lot of water Then 
they sit down and give up.” More than 
80,000 chickens died in the Maryland- 
Virginia-Delaware region. The Impoco 
Poultry Farm in Agawan, Mass.. used a 
novel approach to cool the cluckers they 
were taken for drives at night. For live- 
stock the heat was not as much of a 
threat, but farmers in the Midwest were 
warned not to take their hogs to market 
during the heat wave: they could suffer 
heart attacks in stifling, cramped trucks 

The combination of high tempera- 
tures and low rainfall produced a 
drought that endangered millions of 
acres. By last week the Government had 
declared drought disasters in parts of 30 
states, and now fully 30% of the nation’s 
agricultural area is severely suffering 
Rainfall has been only one-third of nor- 
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Heat, Storm and Flood 


mal in many areas of the South. Geor- 
gia corn farmers have lost more than 
$160 million, while in South € arolina, 
losses of feed crops are estimated to ex- 
ceed $100 million. Louisiana officials 
fear that the same fate may await the 
State’s sugar cane. Said Parish Agent 
Kermit Breaux: “Two more weeks and 
we'll really start to hurt if we don’t get 
some rain. And the Weather Bureau is 
not giving us much encouragement.” 

Parts of lowa, Wisconsin, Michigan 
Illinois and Minnesota are hurting be- 
cause the subsoil moisture is evaporating 
quickly and is not being replaced by 
enough rain. Water is still rationed in 
nearly 40% of California, and reservoirs 
and riverbeds remain dry 

Stagnant Air Mass. In the seven- 
county Johnstown area, it was not the 
dearth of precipitation but the dow npour 
that brought disaster. The flood struck 
when almost nine inches of rain fell dur- 
ing the nightlong thunderstorm. Johns- 
town has prided itself on being the 
“flood-free city” since the U.S Army 
Corps of Engineers did extensive con- 
trol work after a flood in 1936 killed 
eight people. But the 30-ft -high flood- 
wall was not high enough 

Ralph Turner, a supervisor-in near- 
by Richland County, remembered 1936 
“This flood was worse than that. A van 
went right down into a hole in the road 
It was just sitting down there, with a 
bunch of other cars. Some of the driv- 
ers Jumped out, but four or five of them 
Stayed with their cars They haven't 
been found yet.” Said Army Survey 
Technician Stephen Werner: “I’ve nev- 
er seen anything like it. The main part 
of the Holiday Inn was flooded out. They 
opened the basement doors, and the wa- 
ler came out like a river.” Mary Ann 
Hall, a widow, described the horror 
scene: “It was unreal, like something 
you read about. You look out, and cars 
and houses are floating down the street 

Weather trackers in nearby Pitts- 
burgh had at first figured that the rain- 
storm was of normal intensity, but as 
one said later, “It just hung up there all 
night.” Air stagnation had caused that 

the same stagnation that brought on 

the heat storm. In June a high-pressure 


air mass began building up just east of 


the Rockies. It stayed there, with some 
up-and-down movement of air, and 
slowly turned into a Supergiant oven. Si- 
multaneously, a Bermuda high—a high- 
pressure mass that forms off the Atlan- 
tic Coast grew and spread: then it Just 
sat. The high, stretching westward al- 
most as far as the Rockies. raised tem- 
peratures in the East 3° to 7° above nor- 
mal for the first two weeks of July 
Meanwhile, upper-level westerly winds 
coming off the Pacific moved straight 
across Canada—hundreds of miles 
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north of their normal seasonal path. Says 
Don Gilman, director of the National 
Weather Service's long-range prediction 
group: “We've got a pattern where cold 
fronts don’t amount to anything—they 
aren't moving down into the US very 
much.” Toa large extent, the strong Ber- 
muda high would not let them 
Meteorologists do not know if this 
summer’s Big Heat and last winter’s Big 
Freeze reflect a long-term change in the 
climate. They do agree on one point: the 
earth has cooled slightly in the past few 
decades; since the “40s, average lemper- 
atures of the Northern Hemisphere have 
dropped about a half of one degree Fahr- 
enheit. While some scientists argue that 
the cooling has stopped or at least slowed 
down, almost all concur on one ominous 
development: extremes of weather are 
becoming more common One explana- 
tion for the phenomenon is that for rea- 
sons sull unknown, the winds that sweep 
around the polar regions have become 
more erratic as they swoop down or up 


and twist and swirl, like the bottom of 


a hoop skirt, around the continents. The 
larger the undulations of these powerful 
winds, the greater the 
weather underneath 

The weather scientists cannot help 
Americans cope with the heat. But com- 
mon sense will help all except mad dogs 
and Englishmen. Dr. Kenneth Bird in 
Boston advises: “Do what Henry David 
Thoreau did—go into some nice cool 
woods and think.” Malkah Notman. a 
psychiatrist in Brookline, Mass., adds. 
“Think cool.” If that’s not enough, think 
ahead. The break in the heat wave that 
began at week’s end may be temporary, 
but the long-range forecasters at the Na- 
tional Weather Service guarantee that 
winter Is getting closer every day. Their 
prediction: yet another supercold one 
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IN JOHNSTOWN: VICTIM ON WRECKED CAR 


INJURED GIRL IN HER FATHER’S ARMS; A MAN PHOTOGRAPHS REMAINS OF A HOUSE 
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FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Jimmy, the Bible 
— And Brezhnev 


It somehow seemed an unlikely time 
and place for Jimmy Carter's first full- 
length speech on Soviet-American re- 
lations. Here was the President on what 
looked for all the world like an old-fash- 
ioned barnstorming tour through his na- 
tive South last week, and here were 500 
Southern state legislators in the garde- 
nia-adorned Gaillard Auditorium in 
Charleston, S.C., all ready for a few 
lighthearted moments of down-home 
pleasantries and political good tidings 
That same evening the President was 
off to Yazoo City, Miss., for a Citizens’ 
Public Meeting” (see following story) and 
then, the next day, he was lifted by heli- 
copter to an oil rig in the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, where he donned red coveralls and 
a white hard hat with “President Jim- 
my Carter” painted on in green—and 
pronounced himself in favor of further 
offshore exploration all along the At- 
lantic Coast. In fact, he said on return- 
ing to New Orleans, the U.S. should se- 
riously consider building a new sea-level 
canal through Panama just to handle the 
Allantic-Pacifie oil trade. By the year 
2000, the President reckoned, such a ca- 
nal just “might be in the interests of 
national security militarily as well as 
economically.” 

The high point of two frenetic days 
of travel, though, was Carter’s stopover 
in Charleston. The spectacle of thou- 
sands of people turning out in 100° tem- 
peratures to cheer the presidential mo- 
torcade as it wound through Charles- 
ton’s narrow myrtle-scented streets 
evoked familiar campaign memories, 
but Carter quickly made clear to the leg- 
islators that he had a much broader 


and more distant—audience in mind 

The message was for Moscow, and 
the tone was intended to ease tensions, 
but the substance was basically noncon- 
ciliatory. Though he spoke of “the invis- 
ible human reality that must bring us to- 
gether,” Carter made it clear that he had 
meant everything he previously said that 
had roused Soviet ire. Carter tried to 
drive home points with Southern politi- 
cians, as well as Soviet leaders, by citing 
the Bible and Leonid Brezhnev in almost 
the same breath. After all, Carter noted, 
the Soviet President had remarked three 
weeks ago that “realism in politics and 
the will for détente and progress will ul- 
timately triumph, and mankind will be 
able to step into the 21st century in con- 
ditions of peace, stable as never before.” 
To make this big step, added Carter, 
echoing St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans, 
“our planet must finally obey the bibli- 
cal injunction to ‘follow after the things 
which make for peace.’ ” 

One of those peacemaking things, he 
stressed, would be for the Soviets to 
agree to progress on the long-stalled 
Strategic Arms Limitation Talks. Carter 
did not want the Kremlin to think the 
U.S. would settle for less than a substan- 
tial, comprehensive arms limitation 
deal. “Our view,” he cautioned, “is that 
a SALT agreement which just reflects the 
lowest common denominator that can 
be agreed upon will only create an illu- 
sion of progress and, eventually, a back- 
lash against the entire arms control pro- 
cess.” Answering Moscow’s complaints 
about his determination to develop the 
cruise missile, he reiterated that the U.S 
would certainly limit its strategic weap- 
ons buildup if the Soviets did the same 
But if Moscow persists in holding out 
against a SALT pact, he warned, “the 
U.S. can and will do what it must to pro- 
tect ils security and ensure the adequacy 
of its strategic posture.” That line drew 
thumping applause in Charleston, but to 
Russian ears it must have sounded like a 
threat to resume the arms race 

Concern for Rights. Carter got still 
more applause for his sharp refutation 
of Soviet criticisms of his policies. Said 
he: “If these comments are based on a 
misconception of our motives, we will re- 
double our efforts to make them clear, 
but if they are merely designed as pro- 
paganda to pul pressure on us, let no 
one doubt that we will persevere.” So- 
viet leaders erred if they thought his 
Administration’s “concern for human 
rights” was “aimed specifically at 
them.” Rather, he repeated, his policy 
applied “not to any particular people 
or area of the world, but to all coun- 
tries equally, including our own.” And, 
he added, “it is specifically not designed 
to heat up the arms race or bring back 
the cold war.” 

The speech was part of a calculat- 
ed White House campaign to persuade 
Moscow that Carter is serious about hu- 
man rights and arms control. National 
Security Adviser Zbigniew Brzezinski in 
particular believes that much of the 
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Kremlin's strident opposition to Amer- 
ican policy is bluff. and that Soviet lead- 
ers will calm down if and when Carter 
convinces them that he is not going to 
change his line 

As Brzezinski told TIME Diplomatic 
Correspondent Strobe Talbott: “Part of 
the problem with détente is that there 
have been too many atmospherics, too 
many ups and downs. We've got to 
stop going on this roller coaster and 
develop a mature, continuing relation- 
ship. Also, there is a lot going on in So- 
viet-American relations, and a lot is 
going well, so it is a mistake to judge 
it just on SALT.” 

Tit-for-Tat Games. Brzezinski bas- 
es his carefully qualified optimism on 
agreements for technical and scientific 
cooperation in space projects, environ- 
mental problems and other areas. It is, 
in fact, precisely because there are so 
many Government agencies involved 
in Soviet-American relations that a spe- 
cial interagency committee was formed 
last week in order to coordinate their 
diverse activities. The committee will 
have no policymaking power but will 
pull together material on the Soviet 
Union gathered by all Government of- 
fices in order to help the White House 
and State Department develop a co- 
herent policy 

The chief idea man will be Mar- 
shall Shulman, the Columbia University 
Soviet expert and special adviser to Sec- 
retary of State Cyrus Vance who will 
serve as co-chairman with George Vest, 
Assistant Secretary of State for Euro- 
pean affairs. Indicating his own desire 
to accentuate the positive, Shulman, 61. 
has written that U.S.-Soviet relations 
are “at their best when they bring to- 
gether specialists with common pro- 
fessional interes instead of playing 
“tit-for-tat games” in attempts to gain 
the edge in power and influence. He 
has advocated more private diplomacy, 
less outspoken criticism of human rights 
abuses 

While Shulman’s outlook appears 
distinctly less hard-line than that of 
Brzezinski, there is no conflict between 
them. Brzezinski, a former colleague 
of Shulman’s at Columbia, coaxed him 
into serving on the committee. Was 
the.committee formed because Carter 
figures he needed an alternative to Brze- 
zinski and the National Security Coun- 
cil for advice on Soviet policy? No 
indeed. The President had not even 
heard of the new group until he read 
about it in the newspapers. It was orig- 
inally proposed by William Hyland, top 
NSC Soviet analyst. and the directive 
which actually created it was signed 
by Brzezinski 

The real evidence of Brzezinski’s 
power lay in Carter's speech in Charles- 
ton last week. Brzezinski worked close- 
ly with the President on drafting it—and 
thus pre-empted State Department 
plans for a major speech on the same 
subject by Secretary of State Cyrus 
Vance 
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MRS, OWEN COOPER AT HOME; STUBB’S RESTAURANT DURING THE BREAKFAST HOUR 





Yazoo City: South Toward Home 


Yazoo City, Miss.; pop. 11,732; 40 
miles northwest of Jackson; site of a Con- 
federate navy yard burned down but never 
captured by Union troops. Principal in- 
dustries; cottonseed oil, lumber, fertilize 
and clothing 

It was to this fiercely proud, well- 
mannered community that Jimmy Car- 
ter journeyed last week for a sweltering 
90 minutes of questions and answers 
with 1,500 of the local citizenry in the 
high school gymnasium. Yazoo City had 
turned out five more votes for Gerald 
Ford than for Carter last November 
(2,330 to 2,325). but still folks could 
hardly have been happier to have him 
as a guest. Among those on hand was 
Author-Journalist Willie Morris, who 
celebrated his Yazoo roots in his auto- 
biographical memoir, North Toward 
Home. His account of Carter's visit writ- 
ten for TIME 


The thrall of the office is extraor- 
dinary. One senses it in unsingular 
things. For instance. | never saw so 
many lawns being cut at the same time 
The smell of newly mown grass drifted 
out of the hills onto the flat land and 
overpowered the senses. There were 
American flags on the houses of the 
meanest and most ageless old recluses 
of my boyhood. The place was taut with 
pride. There was something touching in 
the spontaneity 

I am constantly coming back now- 
adays, but I must admit that the Yazoo 
of my truest reality is a languid village 
on a summer's day of 30 years ago, when 
one big car whipping through with out- 
of-state plates was diversion enough. | 
know what Mark Twain meant when 
he returned to Hannibal: “I had a sort 
of realizing sense of what the Bastille 
prisoners must have felt when they used 


to come out and look upon Paris after 
years of captivity and note how curi- 
ously the familiar and the strange were 
mixed together before them.’ 

The familiar was familiar all right 
because physically the town has not 
changed all that much in a quarter of a 
century; the crepe myrtles still grace the 
houses, which go by the family names of 
four generations ago. But the strange, in 
this case, was stranger yet. and came in 
waves: the Secret Service men with their 
crackling radios, and the communica- 
uons technicians and the White House 
advance people, and then the TV people 
and newspaper and magazine reporters 
and next the curious from other towns. 
and finally the firemen and troopers and 
deputies from other towns too. One TV 
crew gol up at 5 a.m. to video-tape a Del- 
ta sunrise, and in front of Owen Cooper's 
house on Grand Avenue, for which Mr 
and Mrs. Cooper bought new carpets 
drapes and sheets for their overnight vis- 
itor, I sighted a TV crew shooting anoth- 
er TV crew at work 

The Yazoo Motel was taken over en 
bloc by the White House. with the mys- 
tically regarded communications equip- 
ment quartered there. In Stubb's restau- 
rant next door, Sheriff Homer Hood 
showed up in a suit and tie for the first 
time in recent memory. and at lunches 
there was an amalgam of reporters, cam- 
eramen, White House people. Secret 
Service and old country boys from the 
seed stores. feed stores and sawmills. 
who seemed to wish to preserve an in- 
tegrity of disinterest but shamed them- 
selves with sneaky over-the-shoulder 
glances at the outlanders. People 
watched the national TV news every 
night to see if they had been on yet 

At the Ricks Memorial Library ev- 
ery afternoon. Harriet DeCell and her 
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hospitality group worked hard to dis- 
seminate information to the visitors and 
have them mingle with the townspeople, 
who act the way good people do who 
are not accustomed to being juxtaposed 
with too many celebrities: a little Jumpy 
and voluble. A woman asked privately, 
‘Did Theodore Roosevelt draw in this 
many in 1902?” [Answer: No.] A young 
visitor from Long Island saw a crop dust- 
er circling the cotton fields near the new 
school where the meeting would take 
place, and thought it might be a Gov- 
ernment plane looking for Communists 

My friend Tarpley Mott, the 17- 
year-old son of the editor of the Yazoo 
Daily Herald, told me he hoped the town 
does not become a tourist spot now 

That's always been one of the good 
things about it, not having any tourists 
at all.” he said. “I'm a progressive per- 
son. I want change within ourselves, not 
from other people. Look what happened 
to Florida.” One day in Stubb's as we 
ate Yazoo River catfish, Tarpley com- 
plained: “I can’t find any of my friends 
today, Nobody's where they ought to be 
They're all out looking at the strangers 
and grinning to get attention. It’s scary.” 
larpley said it seemed like an awful lot 
of trouble for just a ten-hour visit 

. 

But now that it has happened, you 
will have to take me on faith that al- 
most everyone in Yazoo believes it all 
was worth it multifold. One reason for 
this lies in the subtle electricity which 
curiously embraced the town and its 
strangers. It is a good old town, envi- 
able in its sense of place, and I did not 
encounter many visitors who were not 
attracted to its irascible charm and spir- 
it. The town itself finally seemed to have 
developed an affection for those who 
came to put it under the omniscient eye, 
for it felt the outsiders had spurned the 
temptation to make it ¢ypical 

The second and more overriding 
reason quite simply must be attributed 
to the magnetism of the ranking visitor 
He touched the people here profoundly 
This was not merely the matter of his 
being a fellow Southerner, although that 
was naturally part of it—they were 
proud when he praised them for sup- 
porting their integrated public schools 
proud too when he spoke of the mutual 
heritage with its faults and virtues, What 
struck them most deeply of all, at such 
close quarters, was the intelligence 
friendliness, graciousness and trust he 
conveyed to them as Americans 

When suddenly everyone left town 
and the accouterments of power van- 
ished and the languor set in again, even 
Tarpley Mot confessed that the trou- 
ble had been worthwhile. It was he who 
managed a seat in the front row and 
shook hands afterwards with the man 
who answered the questions. When con- 
gratulated on this, he said: “If you know 
this town the way I do, you can get into 
anywhere, | don’t care who visits.” But 
the remark was not cynical the way it 
may sound on paper 
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SANITATION WORKERS BULLDOZE DEBRIS FROM BEDFORD-STUYVESANT STOREFRONTS 


THE BLACKOUT 








Counting Losses in the Rubble 


A week after looters wrecked the 
R & M furniture store on East Tremont 
Avenue in the South Bronx, Co-Own- 
ers Irving Wiener and Richard Margo- 
lin stood in their showroom empty ex- 
cept for four Day-Glo orange overstuffed 
chairs—and wondered if they could re- 


open. They had lost $100,000 worth of 


merchandise during the blackout and 
had not yet learned whether their per- 
sonal disaster was covered by insurance 
Explained Wiener bitterly: “Our policy 
covers damage by riots, but the mayor 
hasn't declared this a riot.” Down the 
street, Polish-born Harry Sperber fig- 
ured that he had to restock his clothing 
store or risk losing his whole building 


Said he in heavily accented English: “If 


I close, the building will be empty, and 
it will be burned down or pulled apart 
On Manhattan's upper Broadway, 


Chris Stola had replenished his stock of 


Stereo equipment, put in a solid steel 
door in place of the vulnerable metal 
gate and was back in business. He was 
lucky: police had chased looters away 
from his store, so his losses totaled only 
about $2,000. But he got the jitters last 
week when some teen-agers bobbed 
their heads in the door and warned 
Next time we'll get you harder.’ 
Broken Glass. A few blocks away 
Lawrence Spanier was also concerned 
about the future. He had replaced the 
broken windows in his store and ob- 
tained enough clothing from his suppli- 
ers to reopen, at least temporarily. Said 
he: “We haven't decided whether we'll 
stay, whether it’s worth the investment 
This could happen all over again.” 
Scenes like these were endlessly re- 
peated in New York City’s black and 
Hispanic ghettos, as shocked and angry 
owners of some 2.000 stores counted 
their blackout losses and thought hard 


about sticking, or fleeing the battle zone 
One of the worst hit was Fedco Foods 
Corp., the nation’s largest black-owned 
retailer, which had eight supermarkets 
looted. By last week, six were back in Op- 
eration, as were several other well-cap- 
italized, chain-owned markets and high- 
volume discount stores. But hundreds of 
tiny shops—most of them mom-and-pop 
operations that barely scraped by even 


BRONX LAUNDROMAT OWNER SURVEYS LOSSES 
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~The American Eagle Radial is here. 


The Goodyear American introduced in 1974. strong, smooth-riding tire 
Eagle Radial tire was designed What makes the American __ that’s tough and versatile 
to meet the unique demands Eagle Radial the tire for today enough to handle America’s | 
of American roads and is belts of Flexten cord instead roads: everything from free- 
American drivers. of steel. Flexten cord is made lV CoMellam co-le (MoM Co)omr-lilee 

The American Eagle Radial from a flexible, man-made fofomel wm te-iiten 
is as revolutionary today as aramid fiber that is, pound The Goodyear American 
our first rayon cord tire was in for pound, stronger than steel. Eagle: the strong, smooth-riding | 
1938 and our Polyglas in 1967  Flexten cord makes the F) | aventtele-lee slate Me) @e-Tell-)Ritc 
and the Polysteel Radial when ~ American Eagle Radial the ... here for you today. 
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The new 1977% Toyota Corona offers 
attractive new styling loaded with com- 
fort and convenience comparable to cars 
costing much, much more. It's the culmination 
of Toyota quality and engineering. That's why we 
say: “If you can find a better built small car than a 
Corona...buy it” Incidentally, there are four different 
: S\_ Models to choose from, including 
- a 5-Door Wagon anda special “Luxury Edition’ 
4-Door Sedan. 


- Beauty, full of comfort and convenience. 
Z , Features that run the gamut from an electric “tuning 
Ge: — fork” clock to wall-to-wall Carpeting and tinted 
CG iss — glass all around. In the “Luxury Edition,” equipped with 
4), ||\_\automatic transmission, the comfort includes a full-width 
Gl HAA - front seat in rich velour-type upholstery. This Corona is 
the roomiest, best equipped sedan in the entire Toyota line. 
Beauty, full of personal preferences. Corona 
offers many of the options found on expensive 
luxury Cars. Features like air conditioning, au- 
tomatic and 5-speed overdrive transmissions 
and —for the first time —power steering, allow 


c __ EE. 
=e Ge 
you to tailor a Corona to your individual needs. ah 
You can even get a built-in 40-Channel CB 
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radio. The Toyota Corona. The supreme Toyota. 17 

























in the best of imes—stayed gutted and 
shuttered. Reported TIME Correspon- 
dent Mary Cronin about the South 
Bronx: “Store owners gaze angrily at the 
rubble. the empty shelves and the twist- 
ed grilles hanging from their windows 
Broken glass glints in the streets. Gar- 
bage clogs the gutters. Burned-out build- 
ings smell of smoke. Yet many of the 
merchants will open again—if they can 
get the money.” 

For starters. Mayor Abraham 
Beame proposed a “rescue fund” of $| 
million from the city and $2.5 million 
from its companies: by week’s end. busi- 
nessmen had pledged about $2 million 
and His Honor donated $100 of his own 
money. The Carter Administration put 
up $11.3 million in relief, and Gover- 
nor Hugh Carey promised $500.000 in 
state aid. This will hardly dent the store- 
keepers’ losses. which city officials es- 
timated at $155 million (a sharp drop 
from their ballpark guess of $1 billion a 
week earlier). Merchants and property 
owners are also eligible for low-interest 
(6%) Small Business Administration 
loans, but City Councilman Ramon Ve- 
lez exclaimed: “The forms are so dif- 
ficult it is unbelievable!” Nonetheless. 
1,699 people got applications for loans, 


and SBA officials anticipated a total of 


about 3,000 applications for $60 million 
by their deadline of Sept. 16. Commu- 
nity leaders were confident that at least 
two-thirds of the stores will reopen. Ex- 
plained Julio Vazquez. a Spanish Har- 
lem congressional aide: “In most cases. 
they've invested all they've got. Besides. 
where else are they gonna go?” 

Hard Labor. Many merchants and 
city officials, black and white alike 
called on the courts to set an example by 
dealing harshly with the 3.772 people ar- 
rested for looting and other crimes dur- 
ing the blackout. Said Manhattan Bor- 
ough President Percy Sutton. a black 
who is running in the Democratic pri- 
mary for mayor: “If we go easy on the 
looters, we are obliterating the moral 
distinction between them and the vast 
majority of poor people who are law- 
abiding.” As an alternative to prison, the 
New York Amsterdam News, the na- 
tion’s largest secular black weekly (circ 
67,000), suggested that the looters be giv- 
en “a year of hard labor in the streets.” 
rebuilding the stores they devastated. 

But the prospects for such imagina- 
live treatment were none too good. For 
several days after the blackout. the loot- 
ing suspects swamped the city’s already 
overburdened judicial system. They 
spent up lo six days waiting for arraign- 
ment, packed in overcrowded, swelter- 
ing cells where faucets often dispensed 
only a trickle of water and toilets some- 
times did not work 

Conditions outside the cells in the 
courthouses were almost as grim. From 
criminal court in Brooklyn. TIME’s Paul 
Witteman reported: “The smell of vom- 
it permeated the lobby. There were pud- 
dles of urine on the floor. In one corner, 
a Hispanic woman shrieked uncontrol- 
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GRIEVING WOMAN OUTSIDE JAIL 
Almost as grim as inside. 


lably. Court officers administered OXxy- 
gen to two women who had been felled 
by the heat and the strain of not know- 
ing what had happened to relatives 
locked up in the cells. Police broke upa 
group of people being interviewed by a 
radio reporter. In the midst of the shout- 
ing and shoving. one man was arrested 
and put behind bars along with the 
friend for whom he was waiting.” 

Court officials almost doubled the 
number of judges at work and length- 
ened the bench shifts. But paper work 
and the difficulty of getting arresting of- 
ficers to court—many were off duty or 
back on patrol—slowed arraignments 
before some judges to as few as two an 
hour. The delays may jeopardize some 
cases; the law requires that suspects be 
arraigned within “a reasonable time.” 
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Moreover. a number of them were 
innocent bystanders, swept up by police 
during the blackout. Said Supervising 
Judge Richard A. Brown: “The only 
crime many of these people committed 
was being in the wrong place at the 
wrong time.” Scoffed a policeman who 
thought otherwise: “These people are 
con artists.” About three-quarters of 
those arrested were released: charges 
against some were dropped. and others 
were let out of jail to await hearings or 
trials that will begin this week 

Even if the looted stores reopen and 
the guilty are punished (maximum sen- 
tence for larceny: 15 years). many black 
and Hispanic people are afraid that New 
York's night of terror will accelerate the 
decline of the worst ghettos. which for 
years have been losing jobs and popu- 
lation. The Amsterdam News said that 
the looting “illuminated” the fact that 
“there is a massive vacuum of leader- 
ship in black communities” and that “all 
of us—leaders and ordinary people—are 
too willing to tolerate lawlessness, abuse. 
violence . . . without damning those from 
within the community who would de- 
stroy what we have been so long build- 
ing.” Brooklyn Assemblyman Woodrow 
Lewis, a black. noted that many of the 
looting victims were also black and de- 
clared: “How can I buy excuses that no 
Jobs and poverty motivated this mob ac- 
tion? We can’t coddle or pamper acts 
of violence.” 

The fears of the community were 
symbolized by the South Bronx police 
station, long known to officers as “Fort 
Apache™ because they felt surrounded 
in a hostile. high-crime neighborhood 
Now the officers call it the “Little House 
on the Prairie” because it is one of the 
few buildings in the area not abandoned 
or leveled by arson 
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Revenge in the Desert 


“I could not hold back my armed 
forces!” shouted President Anwar Sadat 
on Egyptian TV, furiously pounding a 
desk for emphasis. “Yesterday and to- 
day they gave him a lesson he will never 
forget.” No Egyptian needed to be told 
who “he” was. After four years of in- 
creasingly bitter feuding with Libya's 
Colonel Muammar Gaddafi, Sadat last 
week unleashed his army and air force 
against Gaddafi’s outgunned 30,000- 
man army 

Tanks and mechanized infantry 
units of two divisions of the First Egyp- 
tian Army, normally assigned to defend 
the regime in Cairo, pummeled the three 
brigades that Gaddafi managed to throw 
into battle. Meanwhile nearly a dozen 
Egyptian commando and paratrooper 
battalions dropped behind Libyan lines, 
and three squadrons of MiG fighter jets 
bombed and strafed Libyan cities and 
military bases. The fierce armor and air 
battles raged for at least three days 

Erstwhile Allies. On Sunday, Cairo 
launched more bombing raids and 
claimed that six Libyan planes and sev- 
eral tanks had been destroyed: two 
Egyptian Sukhoi 20 planes were shot 
down. Although the exact situation on 
the battlefield remained uncertain. one 
thing was clear: the dispute between 
these angry neighbors and erstwhile al- 
lies was close to careening out of control 

The battles began along the sandy 
Libyan-Egyptian border, 390 miles west 
of Cairo. In his telecast, Sadat insisted 
that Gaddafi—"that very strange per- 
son”—had ordered his forces to make 
border raids near Sallum (see map). In 
one such incursion, the Egyptian Pres- 
ident said. the Libyans had taken 14 
prisoners. “He felt proud of himself.” 
Sadat said. “but he was playing with 
fire.” The Libyans answered that it was 
the Egyptians who had been raiding 
across the border. Whatever the rights 
and wrongs. the Egyptians apparently 
reinforced their border forces last week 
and waited to strike, in order to teach 
Gaddafi what Sadat called an “unfor- 
gettable™ lesson 

Along the Sallum escarpment, a nar- 
row, sandy ridge between sea and im- 
passable salt flats where British and 
German armor fought several World 
War II battles. tanks and planes rum- 
bled once more. In one battle, claimed 
Cairo, Egyptian troops knocked out 40 
Libyan tanks and disabled 30 other ve- 
hicles at the cost of one truck and one 
wounded soldier. Next day bomb-laden 
Egyptian jets swept across Libya. inflict- 
ing heavy damage on an airbase at El 
Adem, near Tobruk 
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According to Cairo, that was the ex- 
tent of the lesson Egypt wanted to teach 
Gaddafi. But at week’s end. the Libyan- 
based Arab Revolutionary News Agen- 
cy insisted that Egyptian MiGs were 
Striking targets that stretched from the 
Mediterranean to some 250 miles south 
of Tobruk. The attacks. charged a Lib- 
yan spokesman, were “in preparation 
for a land offensive on Libya.” Boasting 
that Gaddafi’s forces had downed eight 
Egyptian warplanes. the spokesman 
then warned: “If this unjustifiable ag- 
gression is not stopped, the Libyan fore- 
es will retaliate strongly in the depth of 
Egypt.” Officials in Cairo at first accused 
Libya of inventing “imaginary raids”, 
but then admitted they were taking 
place. Libya complained to the United 
Nations about Egyptian “aggression.” 

The military clashes were a culmi- 
nation of the long-running feud between 
the erratic Gaddafi and Sadat. After 
Gaddafi struck an arms deal with the So- 
viets In 1975, Sadat concluded that Gad- 
dafi was trying to overthrow him by sup- 
porting an Egyptian underground with 
Libyan money and Russian arms. In 
early July, when an extremist Muslim 
sect called the Society for Repentance 
and Retreat murdered a former Egyp- 
ian Cabinet minister and planted 
bombs in Cairo, the Egyptian govern- 
ment blamed it on Gaddafi. At least four 
people have been executed in Egypt as 
Libyan “saboteurs.” Sadat is incensed 
by Libyan propaganda that mocks him 
and his wife Jehan as “Antony and Cle- 
opatra,” living in presidential splendor 
while poor Egyptians starve 

Good Friend. Gaddafi, for his part 
Is annoyed that Egypt is becoming a 
good friend of Libya's alienated south- 
ern neighbor Chad. The government of 
Chad is battling a rebellion in the north 
it has accused Libya of backing the reb- 
els. There are rumors that Egypt is plan- 
ning to give Chad military aid to fight 
the rebels and, ultimately, Libya 

Arab League  Secretary-General 
Mahmoud Riad called last week's bat- 
ule “a setback to Arab solidarity.” He be- 
seeched both sides to stop fighting, since 
a war between the neighbors would only 
benefit the enemy, Israel. Palestinian 
Leader Yasser Arafat shuttled between 
Cairo and Tripoli to soothe tempers. If 
itcomes to a full-scale war, Egy pUs army 
outnumbers Libya's by about 11 to | and 
is much better trained. But Cairo must 
worry about 200,000 Egyptians who live 
and work in Libya to bolster that coun- 
try’s infant economy. They would be- 
come hostages of Gaddafi in any seri- 
ous shootout 
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CARTER GREETING ISRAELI PREMIER BEGIN AS HE ARRIVES FOR WHITE HOUSE DINNER 


DIPLOMACY 


From Geneva Up to Geneva Down 


Why were these men smiling? 

Isracli Premier Menachem Begin 
was burbling with good humor at the 
end of his three-day official visit to 
Washington last week. His talks, he said. 
had produced a chance to establish “real 
peace” after “the delay of almost a gen- 
eration.” President Carter seemed al- 
most equally optimistic. “I believe we 
have laid the groundwork now,” he said. 
‘and barring some unforeseen difficul- 
ies, that will lead to the Geneva Con- 
ference in October.” He also suggested 
that such a conference could well lead 
to eventual compromise. “We've not 
found any of them to be so adamant in 
their positions that they are not eager 
for accommodation,’ 

But some senior Administration of- 
ficials failed to see any sound reason for 
such optimism—except public relations 
A Geneva Conference by October is far 
from certain, and even if it does con- 
vene, it is virtually inconceivable that it 
would lead to a settlement in the fore- 
seeable future. Privately, Carter and his 
aides conceded that they were discour- 
aged by the gulf that exists between the 
Israeli position and the Arabs though 
they should hardly have been surprised 

New Assistance. On balance. Be- 
gin had a lot more to smile about than 
Carter. He proved himself a charming 
highly skillful diplomat—personally far 
more appealing than his stiff predeces- 
sor Yitzhak Rabin and perhaps even 
Earth Mother Golda Meir. He engaged 
in a sort of love feast with the President 
and returned to Israel with new mili- 
lary assistance. Only a few weeks ago 
Washington was issuing stern warnings 
to Begin that he must be flexible. What 
had happened? 

Ever since his meeting with US 
Jewish leaders (TIME. July 18). Carter 


had softened his attitude toward Israel 
without technically changing his posi- 
tion. Example: lately there has not been 
any mention of a “homeland” for Pal- 
esunians but instead reference to a Pal- 
estinian region tied to Jordan. He ob- 
viously wanted to avoid a meeting with 
Begin that ended in open disagreement 
Besides, recalling Carter's earlier disas- 
trous encounter with Rabin, one official 
explained, “Carter must have realized 
that his tough attitude toward Rabin did 
not pay off. Instead of movement. he 
got Israel to dig in its heels. Carter 
must have seen that to get the best re- 
sults, he must play the pussycat—and 
he was the pussycat.” 

But what results Carter gol, apart 
from a friendly atmosphere that might 
prove to be useful later, is not clear. As 
far as is known, Carter simply did not 
choose to press his earlier prescriptions 
for Israeli concessions, including the 
Palestinian homeland and substantial 
withdrawal from occupied territories to 
pre-1967 boundaries. Begin in turn side- 
stepped the thornier issues. He took the 
position that unlike his predecessor, he 
did not want to negotiate an agreement 
with the U.S. but simply wanted to get 
started negotiating directly with the Ar- 
abs. He talked lyrically of peace. without 
giving any sign that he was prepared for 
territorial concessions other than those 
his predecessors were prepared to make 
in Sinai and the Golan Heights. The 
push toward Geneva might buy him 
time, and, should the Arabs refuse the 
conference, it would place the onus of in- 
transigence on them 

After listening to Begin, Adminis. 


tration aides had to rethink the kind of 


Geneva Conference that could be held 
Before the Washington summit. Nation- 
al Security Adviser Zbigniew Brzezinski 





had drawn up alternatives that were de- 
scribed at the White House as “Geneva 
Up” and “Geneva Down.” Geneva Up 
would be a conference at which the par- 
ies would go in with the procedural de- 
tails worked out in advance and a rel- 
atively clear idea of the substantive 
matters to be discussed. At a Geneva 
Down conference, even the procedural 
issues—who should attend and how to 
approach the substantive issues—would 
have to be first discussed Despite the 
President's earlier warning that a poor- 
ly organized conference would be worse 
than no conference at all, White House 
aides are now resigned to preparing for 
Geneva Down. Said a senior official 
‘The question Is not what you want but 
what you can get.” 

Like Carter, the Arabs would pre- 
fer Geneva Up as a working model 
But Begin made it plain that he would 
rather bargain face-to-face with Israel's 
enemies. Everything is negotiable, he 
insisted, although it is clear that cer 
tain things are not—namely, any sub 
stantive Israeli withdrawal from the 
West Bank or restoration of Arab sov- 
ereignty to East Jerusalem. Begin also 
told Carter he was opposed to a Single 
Arab delegation at Geneva and insist- 
ed that under no circumstances could 
known members of the Palestine Lib- 
eralion Organization be present there 
even as members of a Jordanian del- 
egation. Explained Begin to a Wash- 
ington press conference: “The P.L.O 
cannot participate. To put it bluntly 
and simply, their design is to destroy 
our country and our people.” 

But for all the toughness of his po- 
sition, the Premier was cordial, low- 
keyed and even deferential in his pre- 
sentation to Carter, often beginning 
sentences with an apologetic “I hope you 
will allow me.” In a schoolmasterly way 
Begin started his first session by offer 
ing the President a 30-minute history 
lesson on Israel's role in the Middle East 
He illustrated his text by hav ing an aide 
set up three maps. One showed how vul- 
nerable Israel would be to Arab surprise 
attacks if it withdrew from the occupied 
territories, A second showed the rela- 
live size of Israel and the Arab world 
The third illustrated the military situ 
ation in southern Lebanon, where Is 
raelis have actively supported a belea- 
guered Lebanese Christian minority 
against Moslem—actually Palestinian 

attackers 

Carter, for his part, began the first 
session by explaining that the only U.S 
goal was to achieve a comprehensive set- 
Ulement, no plans would be imposed on 
the negotiating parties by outsiders, and 
talks should be within the framework 
of United Nations Resolutions 242 and 
338. Carter probed Begin for clarifica- 
tions of the Israeli position, but on the 
few occasions when the President ex- 
pressed demurs, the Premier either ig- 
nored them or changed the subject 
When Carter voiced his concern about 
new Israeli settlements on the West 
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Bank, for instance, Begin responded 
with the irrelevant comment that there 
were eight Hebrons and four Bethle- 
hems in the U.S.,* and “I could scarce- 
ly refuse to let Jews settle there.” 

Begin did display flexibility on pro- 
cedural matters. He suggested that at 
Geneva, after opening statements the 
parties might split into “mixed commis- 
sions’—that is, Israeli groups meeting 
separately with teams from Egypt, Syria 
and Jordan. The Premier also said Is- 
rael was prepared to negotiate on such 
mixed commissions even if the Arabs re- 
fused to go to Geneva. He even agreed. 
as a last resort, to “proximity talks” like 
those held at Rhodes, where the late 
Ralph Bunche moved between two 
groups in different rooms of the same 
hotel to work out the 1949 Israeli-Arab 
armistices 

Although the 


There are at least twelve Hebrons and six Beth- 
lehems in the U.S. 


two leaders never 


BRZEZINSKI RECEIVING HIS FATHER’S LETTERS FROM BEGIN 
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reached the “Menachem” and “Jimmy” 
stage, they got along well after the first 
meeting. Carter broke the tension at that 
session. When Begin said he wanted to 
talk about the Palestinians, the Presi- 
dent smilingly interjected, “Now you've 
got a chance to make some really big 
news.” The two men lavished praise on 
each other at a White House working 
dinner. Carter called Begin “a man of 
truth and quiet dignity.” The Premier 
answered that his host was “a great 
friend of humanity” and later said he 
had a “good heart’—the highest of 
praises, according to the teaching of 
post-Talmudic sages in the Pirkei Avot 
(Sayings of the Fathers) 

As he has done with other guests 
from the Middle East, Carter invited Be- 
gin upstairs to the family quarters for a 
90-minute private chat. Ritualistically, 
the Premier was invited to look at a 
sleeping Amy. He also met Miz Lillian 
and gallantly kissed her hand. Miz Lil- 
lian, Begin observed, remind- 
ed him of his own mother, a 
Polish Jew who was killed by 
German storm troopers near 
Cracow in 1942 

Begin impressed White 
House and State Department 
aides as witty, bright, shrewd 

—~and tough as nails. The 
only top member of Carter's 
entourage who had met him 
before was Brzezinski. From 
the Israeli Holocaust memo- 
rial. Yad Vashem, the Pre- 
mier had brought copies of 
letters written in 1933 by 
Brzezinski’s father Tadeusz, 
at the time Polish consul in 
Leipzig. The elder Brzezinski 
in those stern memos to Ger- 
man authorities had protest- 
ed their discrimination 
against Jews. It was a well- 
meant but pointed gift, in- 
deed, to the younger Brzezin- 
ski, whom the Israelis have 
tabbed as pro-Arab 





Carter ended the summit with an 
open invitation to Begin to “call any 
time, any day.” The next step in getting 
the parties to Geneva is up to Secretary 
of State Cyrus Vance. He will start a ten- 
day trip to the Middle East on Aug. |, 
stopping in five Arab states before vis- 
iting Begin and Foreign Minister Moshe 
Dayan in Jerusalem. Vance’s aides are 
worried about what kind of reception 
he will get in the Arab world. Said one 
US. official: “The problem with all this 
is how the Arabs will feel about it 
Frankly, I think they will have a tough 
time accepting it.” Although Egyptian 
sources expressed satisfaction that both 
the U.S. and Israel favor a Geneva Con- 
ference in October, a P.L.O. spokesman 
in Beirut rather ominously warned that 
Begin’s plan was a program for war, not 
peace. 

Unpleasant Surprise. The Arabs 
were undoubtedly not too pleased that 
Begin was able to do a bit of concrete 
planning against another possible war 
while in Washington. In response to an 
earlier request, Washington agreed to 
provide $106 million for the production 
of a new Israeli tank called the Mer- 
kava (chariot) and to supply Israel with 
18 attack helicopters and an undeter- 
mined number of F-16 fighters. As proof 
that the country was prepared to do a 
bit of belt tightening before making new 
requests, Begin’s government last week 
sprang an unpleasant surprise on Is- 
raeli consumers. Finance Minister Sim- 
cha Ehrlich announced wide-ranging 
anti-inflation measures to reduce a $130 
million budget deficit. By cutting sub- 
sidies on basic commodities, the gov- 
ernment forced a 25% rise in the price 
of such staples as bread, cheese, milk 
and chicken; gasoline rose from $1.87 
per gal. to $2.40. Although opposition 
politicians warned that some cuts in 
the defense budget threatened Israel's 
security and the big labor combine His- 
tadrut called a desultory one-hour strike, 
the majority took the bad news in stride 
What annoyed many people most of 
all was that there had not been, as 
usual, any advance leaks of the mea- 
sures, sO housewives were unable to go 
on a last minute bargain-buying spree 

In a sense, it could be argued that Be- 
gin’s visit ended the first phase of Car- 
ter’s Middle East peace offensive. He has 
now met, and easily charmed, all the 
key leaders on both sides—except, of 
course, P.L.O. Leader Yasser Arafat 
Now the President must run the risk of 
souring some of those good relations by 
applying pressure to win a compromise 
The Arab leaders clearly expect the U.S 
to nudge its client, Israel, to the bar- 
gaining table and make what Cairo and 
Damascus regard as a reasonable peace 
setuement. If Carter cannot fulfill those 
expectations, the result could well be a 
Geneva—Up or Down—that collapses 
in frustration and anger. If Geneva col- 
lapses. as all parties concerned are 
aware, one terrible alternative is a fifth 
Middle East war 
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TENG HSIAO-P'ING (LEFT) WITH CHAIRMAN HUA & DEFENSE MINISTER YEH AT PLENARY SESSION OF THE PARTY'S CENTRAL COMMITTEE 


CHINA 


The Second Comeback for Comrade Teng 


In the cutthroat world of Commu- 
nist politics, there are no second chances 
with one exception. Last week Pe- 
king’s official Hsinhua News Agency 
announced that the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party had voted to re- 
store Teng Hsiao-p'ing, 73, to his for- 
mer posts as Vice Premier, Vice Chair- 


man of the party and Chief of Staff of 


the Army. At the same time, said the 
communiqué, the “Gang of Four” head- 
ed by Mao Tse-tung’s widow, Chiang 
Ch’ing, had “once and for all” been ex- 
pelled from the party and dismissed 
‘from all posts inside and outside the 
party.” 
It was a stunning triumph for Teng 
a protégé of the late Chou En-lai’s, who 
was ousted from leadership positions by 
Mao in 1966, and again in 1976, when 
Chiang Ching led the pack that hound- 
ed him into ignominy. Teng’s return was 
also a dramatic demonstration of Chi 
na’s erratic course in the past decade 
from pragmatism to radical zeal and 
back again. In modern Communist his- 
tory, no other politician had ever risen 
to such heights of power and descended 
to such depths of disgrace—twice in a 
lifetime—and survived to rule again 
False Alarms. Teng’s comeback 
long expected but oft delayed—un- 
folded in the mysterious, equivocal style 
that is typical of high-level politics in 
China. The first signal that his official 
rehabilitation was forthcoming came 
early last week when a wall poster sud- 
denly burst into view in the northern 
sector of Peking. Brushed on a 40-ft 
strip of yellow paper, the bold black 
characters exhorted Chinese to warmly 
welcome and firmly support Teng’s re- 
appointment to his former posts. Dur- 
ing the night, however, the poster van- 
ished, all traces of its message scraped 
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off the wall. Some China watchers sur- 
mised that the poster had been an at- 
tempt by some of Teng’s overzealous 
supporters to hasten his return to pow- 
er. After all, they argued, posters that 
had appeared in Peking and Canton last 
spring announcing Teng’ S appointment 
as Premier had proved to be false 
alarms. The day after the disappearance 
of the first poster, however, several sim- 
ilar ones were sighted. Foreign residents 
heard the sound of cymbals and drums 
reverberating through the capital, sug- 
gesting that demonstrations were being 
rehearsed in preparation for celebra- 
tions of Teng’s comeback 

At week’s end more than one mil- 
lion celebrators swarmed through the 
steamy streets to Peking’s Tien An Men 
Square, where only 15 months ago dem- 
onstrators had inveighed against Teng’s 
counterrevoluuionary treachery. Rejoic- 
ing at Teng’s comeback, they waved 
thousands of flags, pounded cymbals 
beat drums, blew on trumpets and set 
off rockets and fireworks. In Shanghai 
a city that last April had featured post- 
ers saying HANG THE CULPRIT TENG 
500,000 people turned out to celebrate 
his escape from the gallows. At the same 
ume, Peking television showed film clips 
of China’s new ruling troika. At Chair- 
man Hua Kuo-feng’s right hand sat 
Teng; at Hua’s left was Defense Min- 
ister Yeh Chien-ying, 78 

As the Hsinhua communiqué dis- 
closed, the 160-member Central Com- 
mittee met secretly in Peking from July 
16 to July 21. Its purpose: to consider 
the rehabilitation of Teng and the final 
debasement of Chiang Ch’ing and her 
gang. While the committee was casting 
its vole. visitors to an exhibition in Pe- 
king commemorating Chou’ En-lai 
noted that there were 24 photographs 


of Teng standing beside the man he had 
hoped to succeed as Premier 

The post-Mao regime of Chairman 
Hua Kuo-feng had virtually rehabilitat- 
ed Teng in all but name. Vilification of 
Teng had gradually turned into praise 
Most compelling was the propaganda 
switch on his three famous 1975 trea- 
tises dealing with how to develop the 
Chinese economy, science and technol 
ogy (see SCIENCE). During last year’s 
anti-Teng campaign, these articles were 
labeled the “three poisonous weeds.” 
According to a 6,000-word editorial in 
the People's Daily earlier this month, the 
weeds were actually “fragrant flowers. 
There has been a continuing purge from 
government positions of radicals asso- 
ciated with Chiang Ch'ing, who have 
been replaced by veteran bureaucrats 
linked with Teng. The new party chief 
of Anhwei province, for example, is 
Wan Li, the ex-Railway Minister who 
came under attack in 1967 when he was 
denounced as one of Teng’s bridge part- 
ners. Teng himself was excoriated for in 
dulging in this bourgeois pastime and 
commandeering a railroad car to take 
his card-playing cronies with him when 
he had to travel 

Lip Service. Even more striking is 
Chairman Hua’s espousal of Teng pol- 
icies that twice incurred the wrath of 
Mao, the Great Helmsman. For the 
past year Mao’s heir has attempted to 
put into effect some of the pragmatic 
economic and educational reforms that 
Teng consistently advocated. Hua ap- 
parently now hopes to exploit Teng’s 
administrative skills and his program 
for the modernization of China. while 
avoiding the appearance of assailing 
the memory of the revered Mao. This 
may require a Chinese conjuring trick. 
considering Teng’s reputation as a 
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bureaucrat who gave little more than 
lip service to some of the Chairman's 
most cherished ideals 

Although he was a veteran of Mao's 
Long March who remained personally 
close to the Chairman until the early 
1960s, Teng disagreed with Mao's 1958 
Great Leap Forward, which marked a 
disastrous setback for China, particular- 
ly in agriculture. In the Leap’s after- 
math, Teng, who was then general sec- 
retary of the Party, introduced a 
gradualist agricultural reform program 
designed to undo the damage. In a 1962 
speech that was to haunt him later, Teng 
declared that ideology came second to 
results: “For the purpose of increasing 
agricultural production, any by-hook- 
or-by-crook method can be applied. It 
doesn’t matter whether a cat is black or 
white so long as it catches mice.” 

When Mao imposed ideological pu- 
rity by force during the 1966-69 Cul- 
tural Revolution, the diminutive (5 ft.) 
Teng was stripped of all his posts, driv- 
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CARRYING FLAGS & BANNERS, CROWDS IN PEKING CELEBRATE THE NEWS 


en by the Red Guards through the 
streets wearing a dunce cap. and dis- 
patched to seven years in disgrace. In 
1973 Teng made his first surprising re- 
appearance, at a banquet in Peking. He 
soon became Vice Premier and the clos- 
est collaborator and heir presumptive of 
Premier Chou En-lai. When Chou’s 
health had begun to fail, Teng headed 
a delegation to the United Nations in 
1974—a hint that he might take over 
the Premier's role as China’s main ne- 
gotiator with foreign leaders 

Radical Programs. Teng’s second 
downfall two years later was the result 
of his dogged opposition to Mao’s rad- 
ical programs. These included turning 
over the universities to workers, peas- 
ants and soldiers and transferring sci- 
entific research from the laboratories to 
the communes. Defending the Academy 
of Science from Mao’s populist incur- 
sions, Teng declared in 1975 that “it is 
not an academy of cabbage; it is not an 
academy of beans; it is an academy that 
deals with science.” Teng asserted that 
even the bourgeois scientist can make a 
contribution. In his earthy way, he ar- 
gued that “it is better to allow him to 
work than to have him sitting in a privy, 
producing nothing.” 

Teng also proposed that industry 
throughout China be under central su- 
pervision—a policy that Hua has now 
adopted. The radical view espoused by 
Chiang Ch’ing and backed by Mao 
called for local economic independence. 
Teng also argued for higher wages and 
other incentives “for certain workers” 
and a rise in living standards. “If there 
are not enough vegetables and meat,” 
he asked, “how can industry function 
properly?” Striking at the heart of Mao- 
ist doctrine, he declared that “it is wrong 
to practice egalitarianism, denying ex- 
isting differences and refusing remuner- 
ation according to the work done.” 

In April 1976, shortly after his emer- 
gence as Mao’s prospective heir, Hua 
joined Chiang Ch’ing and her group of 





radicals in attacking Teng’s “counter- 
revolutionary line.” Since he became 
Chairman last October, however. Hua 
has gradually and tacitly conceded that 
the heretic was right. One Teng tactic 
that Hua has adopted has been a tough 
line on law and order, in an attempt to 
put down the widespread strikes and 
other civil disorders that have plagued 
his regime. The troubles are largely the 
result of anger and cynicism among 
workers who have been subjected to wild 
extremes of government policy for two 
decades. 

Resurrecting Teng as a_ political 
power may prove more troublesome for 
Hua than rehabilitating his policies. One 
reason is that the new Chairman’s claim 
to legitimacy rests on Mao’s supposed 
deathbed benediction of his leadership 
Thus the restored presence of Teng, who 
was twice ousted by Mao, may suggest 
to party workers that Hua is vulnerable 
The Chairman, in fact, is a relatively 
youthful (56) political newcomer with- 
out a power base in the party or the 
armed forces to bolster his position 
Moreover, Teng has become something 
of a national hero because of his feisty, 
down-to-earth opposition to the boring, 
bewildering political zealotry espoused 
by the widely hated Chiang Ch’ing 

Sull fiercely ambitious, Teng may 
not be easily contained in a subservient 
role. Hua cannot even count on grat- 
itude and unquestioning loyalty from 
Teng, since even the great Mao could 
not command that. Some analysts have 
speculated that he may conspire with 
the powerful Defense Minister to push 
Hua aside in a gerontocratic coup. The 
majority opinion is that, as one China 
watcher put it, “time is obviously on 
Hua’s side. As long as he holds on to 
the party chairmanship, he can prob- 
ably afford to have Teng around.” 

Abrasive Style. Teng’s reappear- 
ance at Hua’s right hand last week sug- 
gests that he may join in the talks with 
Cyrus Vance when the US. Secretary 
of State visits Peking next month. If he 
does, Vance may be in for a difficult 
time. Teng has never attempted to tem- 
per his abrasive style when negotiating 
with foreign leaders. After his first en- 
counter with Teng, former Secretary of 
State Henry Kissinger called him “that 
nasty litte man,” adding later that 
he was “extremely intelligent.” Vance 
clashed with Teng during a 1975 visit 
to Peking for unofficial foreign policy 
discussions. In a curious display of mock 
humility, Teng described himself as a 
“country bumpkin”—a mere “clod of 
earth”—but then ridiculed Vance’s con- 
cern over nuclear proliferation. Teng 
also insisted that “on a number of 
important issues”—including Taiwan 
“there can be no common language” be- 
tween the U.S. and China. Two years 
have passed since he made that gloomy 
assertion, but there Is no reason to sup- 


pose that Teng—whose views have 
proved relentlessly consistent—will 
have changed his mind 
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‘There’s more to choosing 
a low-tar cigarette 
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Any low-tar cigarette will give you a low-tar number. 23% < 
But there’s something else that you should consider. We | 7 
call it “filter feedback” 

As you smoke, tar builds up on the 
sme | “iterteeotea | tip Of your cigarette filter. That's “filter 
feedback” Ordinary flush-tipped filters put that tar build- 

up flat against your lips. 

And that’s where low-tar Parliament has the ad- 
vantage. Parliament’ filter is recessed to keep tar buildup 
from touching your lips. So there’s no “filter feedback” 


All you get is that smooth Parliament taste. F 
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There are 108 ways 
the English keep dry 
_ with Gordon's. 


EVERY DRINK ON THIS PAGE CAME OUT OF A BOTTLE OF GORDON’S GIN. 





Gordon's Gin not only makes a better martini eT Lady Shake: 2 ozs. Gordon's Gin, 1 oz Rickey: 1% ozs. Gordon's Gin, juice from ‘2 


(most popular martini in the world), it makes a better 


everything. Here are re 
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ipes for some of the 108 
us drinks you can make 


Gin & Tonic: 12 ozs. Gordon's Gin into Pe 
highball glass over ice. Squeeze in wedge of = 
lime. Fill glass with tonic 
by 

Gin Screwdriver: 1% ozs. Gordon's Gin and 3 a 
ozs. orange juice. Stir in highball glass over . 
ice cubes. 
Tom Collins: 1% ozs, Gordon's Gin, juice of V2 - 

Ye 


lemon, Pour over ice in highball glass. Add 
sprinkle of powdered sugar, Fill with soda. Stir. 
Decorate with orange slice and cherry. 





oz. lime 
with ice 


Gin Daiquiri: 2 ozs. Gordon's Gin, + 
juice, ¥2 teaspoon sugar. Shake we 
cubes. Strain and serve in co 
rocks. 


























Grapefruit Co 
ice cubes 
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Dp COCKTAN 


Cointreau, ¥2 oz. lemon juice. Shake well over 
ice cubes. Strain and serve in cocktail glass 


Gin Bloody Mary: 1¥2 ozs. Gordon's Gin, 3 ozs 
tomato juice, juice of 4 lime wedge. Stir well 
over ice. 


Hawaii: 1% ozs. Gordon's Gin and 3 ozs 
pineapple juice over ice cubes in highball 
glass. Add cherry. 


Dry Martini: 4 or more parts Gordon's Gin, 1 
part dry vermouth. Stir well in pitcher over ice. 
Strain into chilled cocktail glass or over rocks. 
Option: Add lemon peel twist, olive, pear! 
onion. 


Salty Dog: 1% ozs. Gordon's Gin over ice 
cubes in old-fashioned glass. Fill with 3 ozs 
apetruit juice. Add dash of salt 


shioned: In old-fashioned glass 
and pour on 1¥%2 ozs. Gordon's 
of soda. Decorate with orange 


eapple stick 


highball glass put 4 
on sugar, 2 ozs 


prigs of mint. Serve 
1 02. grenadine, 
e@ well with ice 


ocktail glass 


2 ozs. Gordon's Gin over ice cubes 
Fill with lemonade. Stir 





Cranaby Street 
cranberry juice, ¥2 oz. lemon juice, @ 
cubes in highball glass. Add 2 drops 
and splash of soda. Stir. 





TV Special: 1% ozs. each Gordon's Gin a 
orange juice over ice cubes in highball gid 
Fill glass with ginger ale. Stir 


White Lady: 12 ozs. Gordon's Gin, ¥2 oz 
Cointreau and lemon juice, white of onee 
Shake well with ice cubes. Strain into co/ 
glass 


English Highball: 1 oz. each Gordon's G 
sweet vermouth, brandy, over ice cube 
highball glass. Fill with ginger ale. Stig 
lemon peel twist 


Maiden’s Blush: 2 ozs. Gordon's Gif 
lemon juice, teaspoon each rasp 
jelly and powdered sugar. Shake 
over ice cubes in old-fashioned g 
with slice of lemon 











*rdon's Gin, juice of a half 
ugar. Shake with cracked 
our glass. Add splash 
nge slice and cherry 





in into highball 


aspoon sugar, one dash Angostura 


paved ice. Stir 'til glass 
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lime with rind into highball glass with ice cubes 
Fill with soda water. Stir 


Daisy: 142 ozs. Gordon's Gin, teaspoon of 
grenadine, juice of V2 lemon, V2 teaspoon 
powdered sugar. Stir contents over ice cubes in 
highball glass. Add soda water to fill 


Gin Sour: 1¥2 ozs. Gordon's Gin, juice of a half 
lemon, ‘2 teaspoon sugar. Shake with cracked 
ice. Strain into chilled sour glass, Add splash 
of soda. Garnish with orange slice and cherry 


Gimilet: 2 ozs. Gordon's Gin, 1 oz. sweetened 
time juice. Stir well over ice. Strain into 
cocktail glass. 


Between the Sheets: 1 oz. each Gordon's Gin 
brandy, Cointreau. Shake well with ice cubes 
Strain into cocktail glass 


Gordon's and Squirt: 1¥2 ozs. Gordon's Gin 
over ice in highball glass. Fill with Squirt* 
grapefruit soft drink 


Pink Gin: Sprinkle several drops of Angostura 
bitters into empty on-the-rocks glass. Swirl the 
bitters around the glass, remove excess. Add 
ice cubes and 2 ozs. Gordon's Gin 


Gin & Cola: 1¥2 ozs. Gordon's Gin in highball 
glass over ice cubes, Fill with cola. Add slice 
of lime. 


Highball ozs. Gordon's Gin into highbail 
glass filled with ice. Twist in long sliver of 
lemon peel. Pour on ginger ale. Stir 
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RHODESIA 





lan Smith’s Last Stand? 


“I hope the world will realize what 
they ve done to this place but well 
fight, fight, fight to the end. for Rhode- 
sia 's our cause." 


In a Salisbury discotheque last week 
to the pulsating shock waves of an am- 
plified band that seemed as loud as a 
mortar barrage, “troopies” (soldiers) 
and their birds were rocking to a song 
about the country’s bad news It ap- 
peared, in fact. that the blues had be- 
come an informal national anthem. As 
gloomy figures on war casualties and 
economic decline continued to seep in 
record numbers of white Rhodesians 
were moving out. The latest mission to 
Salisbury by an Anglo-American nego- 
lating team was called a failure by the 
Rhodesian government 

Finally last week, in an effort to con- 
found his enemies and reinforce his own 


Smith announced a move that would in- 
evitably delay, if not scuttle whatever 
chances existed for a negotiated settle- 
ment: he called a snap general election 
the first in three years, to be held 
Aug. 31. Explained Smith: “It was clear 
to me that the British believe they are 
dealing with a divided and weak Rho- 
desia. I believe we should take action to 
remove any such illusion 

Even to Rhodesians accustomed to 
Smith's wily maneuvers, the announce- 
ment came as a surprise. Primarily, his 
action was aimed at heading off a right- 
wing challenge from the newly formed 
Rhodesian Action Party (R.A.P.), led by 
a dozen M.P.s who defected from 
Smith’s Rhodesian Front Party earlier 
this year. The M.P.s resigned over an 
amendment to the longstanding Land 
Tenure Act that contained the Smith 
government's first important, if belated 


PRIME MINISTER IAN SMITH political position 


Taking the Chicken Run 


“No Rhodesian worth his salt will run away from the ter- 
rorist cowards who attack innocent women and children.” So 
said Rhodesia’s then Minister of Security Wickus De Kock 
in 1974. Times have changed. Earlier this month, De Kock, 
now 45, took what his fellow white Rhodesians derisively 
call “the chicken run” or “the yellow route”: he emigrated 
he former Cabinet minister explained that he strongly dis- 
agreed with the Smith government's negotiations toward black 
majority rule, adding, “I have certain convictions. I also have 
a life to lead.” Once a millionaire tobacco grower, De Kock 
is now helping his brother run a farm in South Africa 

A growing number of his former countrymen are taking 
De Kock’s way out. In May, the latest month for which fig- 
ures are available, Rhodesia’s white population of 270,000 de- 
clined by a record 1,339—an annual rate of about 16,000 
The real exodus could easily be twice what the official figures 
Say It Is; many departing whites, in order to avoid red tape 
and escape their military obligations, are simply going “on hol- 
iday” and not coming back 

Some emigrants are leaving because they have given up 
hope that white minority rule can continue and they want to 
avoid what a departing accountant delicately calls “the trau- 
ma of transition to black rule.” Even whites who believe in 
Smith's cause wish to escape the crushing economic burden 
of military service; present regulations require white males 
over 18, after spending 18 months in the armed forces, to 
serve an additional seven months a year until age 38 and, 
thereafter, 70 days a year until age 50 

“It’s too unpredictable. You can’t see a decent life ahead 
for the kids,” explains Electrician Clive Davey, who took the 
chicken run to South Africa this month after living in Rho- 
desia for 13 years. If there were a political settlement. would 
he change his mind? “No,” he says firmly, “All that Rho- 
desia has left now is the sun.” Ian Edwards. 33. a grain re- 
search specialist, emigrated last year to South Africa and later 
the U.S., leaving a vacant house near Salisbury that he could 
not sell. His parents stayed on in Rhodesia “They're too old 
to run,” he says 

Many whites are determined to remain in Rhodesia, even 
under a black government. Some feel they have no choice 
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Prime Minister lan concessions on segregation. The R.A.P 


their life savings are often tied up in farms and homes Oth- 
ers are deciding to cut their losses and leave. “Yes. we're tak- 
ing the chicken run,” says a Scottish automobile worker, “but 
nobody wants to admit it publicly. If the word gets out, the rev- 
enue office will be breathing down your neck to see if you're 
not fiddling some extra cash out.” An emigrant is entitled to 
take his household effects, his car and about $1,600 in cash 
hardly enough to start a new life in another part of the 
world. In Salisbury precious stones are selling at three to four 
umes their real value because they are easy to smuggle out 
Barrister Michael Ford, 35, left last year after spending 
18 years in Rhodesia. The draft was hurting his practice 
and as a lawyer he was troubled that captured guerrillas 
were being tried as terrorists rather than as prisoners of 
war. Unable to start a practice in Britain, he was un- 
employed for six months; after being refused permission to 
migrate to New Zealand or Hong Kong. he finally went 
into business with a friend in Johannesburg. Ford predicts 
that in the future white Rhodesians may have an even hard- 
er time relocating than he did. “It follows you like a bad 
smell,” he says bitterly of his Rhodesian connection. “No 
matter what you say, the stigma persists.” 


CLIVE DAVEY & FAMILY PACKED FOR DEPARTURE TO SOUTH AFRICA 
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is determined to limit the number of 
blacks who may vote and to restrict their 
political rights to the tribal homelands. 
This hard-line stance has a strong ap- 
peal to white voters. But most observers 
feel that Smith’s sense of Uming is as 
acute as ever—and that he will probably 
win another mandate. “Smith still sees 
himself as the man who can save the po- 
sition of the whites in a black-ruled 
country,” says one politician. “If you 
know Smith, he wants to rule from the 
grave.” 

The next step in the Prime Minis- 
ter’s grand plan—and the platform on 
which he will fight the election cam- 
paign—will be to get what he calls an 
“internal settlement.” This means forg- 
ing a multiracial government that 
would, he hopes, include at least one rel- 
atively moderate black nationalist lead- 
er, like Bishop Abel Muzorewa or the 
Rev. Ndabaningi Sithole, both of whom 
are currently inside Rhodesia. By so do- 
ing, Smith reasons, he would be con- 
forming to international insistence that 
his white minority government give way 
to black majority rule. Smith’s goal, 
clearly, is to prevent the “external” Pa- 
triotic Front headed by Robert Mugabe 
and Joshua Nkomo—the nationalist or- 
ganization that controls most of the 
black guerrilla army—from taking over 
and forming a radical government. 

None of the black leaders seem pre- 
pared to play Smith's game. “Don’t 
make me laugh,” snapped Nkomo. “We 
mean to push that man out of power, 
and we shall do it.” Mugabe said that 
his guerrillas would fight anybody in- 
volved with Smith—regardless of the 
color of his skin and whether or not he 
wore a Clerical collar. But even the “in- 
ternal” and moderate black leaders re- 
sisted the Smith ploy. Muzorewa said 
he was prepared to talk with Smith—but 
only if the negotiations were based on 
an immediate transition to black rule 
Muzorewa added that he did not expect 
to be taken up on his offer. 

Killed Off. Smith's announcement 
of elections caused consternation in 
Washington and London. Western dip- 
lomats reasoned that a renewed Smith 
mandate would prove almost nothing, 
since only 7,500 of Rhodesia’s 6.5 mil- 
lion blacks are eligible to vote under the 
present system. The diplomats doubted 
that Smith could win the cooperation of 
any major black leaders, and in any case 
they were convinced that a settlement 
must include the Patriotic Front. 

The Anglo-American initiative 
broke down over the question of who 
should hold power during the crucial 
transition period. The blacks insisted 
that Smith should step down and relin- 
quish all control over the security fore- 
es: Smith will not do that unless law- 
and-order is guaranteed. and under- 
standably enough, he will not allow the 
guerrilla forces to take over that func- 
on. One possible solution: an interna- 
tional peace-keeping force for the tran- 
sition period—but the U.S.. Britain and 
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several other nations have indicated that 
they want no part of it. 

British Foreign Secretary David 
Owen concluded that Smith's call for 
elections had “killed off. for the time 
being,” any chance of a negotiated set- 
Uement. At week’s end he flew to Wash- 
ington for discussions with US. Secre- 
tary of State Cyrus Vance, but nobody 
expected another initiative right away. 
“What we need is a new idea,” remarked 
a US. diplomat to an inquiring journal- 
ist. “If you've got one. would you mind 
sending it over?” 


SPAIN 


The Mayor Who Came 
Out of the Cellar 


Like many towns that fell to the ad- 
vancing forces of Generalissimo Fran- 
cisco Franco during the Spanish Civil 
War, the mountain resort village of Cer- 
cedilla (current pop. 4,000), 35 miles 
north of Madrid, suffered its share of 
Nationalist vengeance. Some Republi- 
can sympathizers were imprisoned. and 
a few were shot, while many more fled 
to exile. One of those never accounted 
for was Protasio Montalvo, the Socialist 
mayor of Cercedilla during part of the 
war. For years villagers wondered 
whether he had died fighting on some 
distant front or had been a victim of 
mass executions after the war. or per- 
haps had taken up a new life in exile. 

Last week they learned the answer: 
blinking in the bright sunlight, his hair 
snow white and his skin almost alabas- 
ter, “El Seftor Protasio,” now 77, 
emerged nervously from the home 
where he had hidden in fear Since 1939, 
Blue eyes shining, he told the improb- 
able story of his self-imposed 38-year 
imprisonment, which outlasted even 
Franco's long dictatorship, 

Montalvo explained that he went 


MONTALVO DEMONSTRATING HOW HE HID UNDER THE BED WHEN VISITORS CAME 


os 


into hiding to escape the “justice” being 
meted out by Franco's forces. For the 
first few years he lived on the dirt floor 
of his house among the chickens and 
rabbits. Later. assisted by his son 
Andrés, he constructed more livable 
quarters in the cellar. He amused him- 
self by feeding bread crumbs to sparrows 
on the windowsill and teaching tricks to 
several generations of dogs in the house- 
hold. He read voraciously, and claimed 
to be fully aware of Spain’s recent ad- 
vances toward democracy. His wife Jo- 
sefa, dressed in widow's black, worked 
as a cleaning woman and in later years 
managed a small dry goods store. 

Montalvo’s secret was shared by his 
wife, two daughters and son, and a 
brother and sister; three other brothers 
died without even knowing what had be- 
come of him. In all his years of hiding, 
Montalvo left the house only three times. 
On secret visits to Madrid doctors who 
knew nothing of his past, for treatment 
ofan ulcer and muscle paralysis. 

Too Young. Why had he waited 
so long? Said Montalvo, with tears in 
his eyes: “I wanted to come out of hid- 
ing before, but only now did I think it 
was. safe. The Nationalists shot my 
brother-in-law dead, and my family told 
me of friends who disappeared or were 
shot. I had to hide.” 

Old friends and young relatives tear- 
fully embraced the frail old man last 
week, hardly able to believe that he was 
still alive. Most of Cercedilla’s villagers, 
however, are too young to remember the 
war, and to them Montalvo’s reappear- 
ance was strange and almost incompre- 
hensible, part of a Spanish past they 
never knew. Said Mayor Enrique Espi- 
nosa, who was born a month after Mon- 
talvo’s ordeal began: “I embraced him 
and told him we all are glad to have 
him back among us, and he just kept say- 
ing ‘Gracias, gracias, gracias.’ We will 
never know what he did in the war, and 
I'll never ask him. I've never asked my 
own father. All of that's forgotten now.” 
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If you think people buy Chivas Re 





gal just for the bottle, 
try selling this one. 
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What a pleasure it was to see the 
two of them again in a great baseball 
park, clad in the classic threads of the 
trade that made them famous. The oc- 
casion was the 48th All-Star Game at 
Yankee Stadium, and this time Willie 
Mays and Joe DiMaggio were not flog- 
ging some TV product like Mr. Coffee 
or the sweet smell of Brut on a center- 
fielder’s forearm. They were presiding 


as honorary captains. Looking back on 
it. “Joltin’ Joe 


couldn't help reflecting 





THE “SAY HEY KID” WILLIE MAYS & “JOLTIN’ “ JOE DIMAGGIO AT YANKEE STADIUM 





that no matter what else in the world 
changes, “baseball was played the same 
then.” The “Say Hey Kid” got round to 
admitting that the fine, carefree way he 
used to run out from under his baseball 
cap when steaming around the bases was 
partly the result of calculation. Said 
Mays with a grin: “I always wore a cap 
a size too small.” When the on-field ac- 
tion started, it turned out that the Amer- 
ican League’s ill luck hadn't turned ei- 
ther. The Nationals won, 7 to 5, for their 
sixth straight All-Star victory 
. 

It is a far cry from their old six- 
room bungalow (purchase price: $19,- 
000), but Los Angeles Mayor Tom Brad- 
ley and his wife Ethel say they can learn 
to call their new digs home. The Brad- 
leys moved last week intoa gabled $600,- 
000 Norman-style, 14-room mansion, 
complete with herringbone-brick patio 
and a reflecting pool. The house, built 
in 1921 in the city’s Wilshire district, 
was once inhabited by Actor John Bar- 





rymore. The Getty Oil Co. took it over 
in 1967 and later donated it to the city, 
making Los Angeles the third major 
US. city (after New York and Detroit) 
with a private mayoral residence. As for 
maintaining the Bradleys’ lavish new 
quarters, apparently taxpayers needn't 
worry. Regular city workers will staff oc- 
casional parties without straining the 
municipal budget. In fact, because the 
mayor used to rent expensive hotel ball- 
rooms to entertain dignitaries, the city 
may even save some money. All in all, 
the price was right. Says Bradley: “This 
was an offer we couldn’t refuse.” 
~ 

The good ole boys and girls got to- 
gether for some square dancing, rebel 
yells and twanging bluegrass. Their 
down-home host, Jimmy Carter, had in- 
vited his Georgia staffers and members 
of Congress and their families to a back- 
yard barbecue at the White House. The 
excuse for the party, explained the First 
Lady, was “to get children to meet Amy,” 
who sat gleefully with the rest of the 
small fry at the magic show. Guests Bert 
Lance, Tip O'Neill, Mark Hatfield and 
James Schlesinger munched hot dogs 
and hamburgers, enjoying various at- 
tractions; a clutch of clowns, an old-fash- 
ioned calliope and the Washington Red- 
skins playing volleyball. The high spot of 
the party came when Jimmy, Wife Ros- 
alynn and Amy deftly do-si-doed with 
the Dixie Liners. Sweating profusely but 
smiling nonstop, Jimmy padded about in 
Wallabees and issued a presidential di- 
rective: “Y’all have a good time.” 

I 

Bombs exploded and demonstrators 
round the world marched tn protest on 
Aug. 23, 1927, the day Nicola Sacco and 





WHITE HOUSE HOST & FRIENDS: CLOWNING AROUND IN THE BACKYARD 


MAYOR BRADLEY OUTSIDE HIS NEW DIGS 
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Bartolomeo Vanzetti were executed in a 
Massachusetts electric chair. In the half- 
century since, the case of the “good shoe- 
maker” and the “poor fish peddler” has 
continued to stir men’s passions. Gen- 
erations of Americans have wrangled 
bitterly over whether or not the two ad- 
mitted anarchists were guilty of shoot- 
ing two men during a holdup and wheth- 
er they received a fair trial. Last week 
Massachusetts Governor Michael Du- 
kakis signed a proclamation officially 
stating that Sacco and Vanzetti had in- 
deed been denied a fair trial. Sidestep- 
ping the issue of guilt or innocence, the 
Governor declared “the atmosphere at 
their trial and appeals was permeated 
by prejudice against foreigners and 
hostility toward unorthodox political 
views.” Added Dukakis: “Sacco and 
Vanzetti would not have wanted to be 
pardoned, even if it were possible; for 
they maintained their innocence to the 
end. They asked not for mercy but for 
justice.” 
. 

“When doctors hear about me, they 
wonder if they have chosen the right 
course,” says Doctor-Turned-Business- 
man Armand Hammer. The celebrated 
79-year-old Russophile and art collector 
is the chairman of Occidental Petrole- 
um. He graduated from Columbia Med- 
ical School 56 years ago, but has never 
practiced medicine. While still a med- 
ical student, Hammer made his first mil- 
lion selling pharmaceuticals. Later he 
worked in the Soviet Union, eventually 
building up a rich import-export busi- 
ness with the Soviets. At 59, he took over 
Occidental. Figuring that he would re- 
cycle some oil money into his original 
profession, Hammer last week donated 
$5 million to Columbia for cancer re- 
search, one of the largest private gifts 
Columbia has ever received. Says Ham- 
mer with a smile: “Being a businessman 
has enabled me to do more good than I 
could have as a doctor.” 

s 

Down Under, ona sprawling 16,000- 
acre ranch, Michael Kennedy, 19, game- 
ly tried to brand cattle, herd sheep and. 
noted an observer, “had a go at every- 
thing.” But what the third son of the 
late Senator Robert F. Kennedy really 
wants to have a go at is salvaging Un- 
cle John’s World War II patrol boat, PT- 
109. The boat is thought to lie in 1.400 
ft. of water off the Solomon Islands 
where it was sunk by a Japanese de- 
stroyer in 1943. J.F.K.’s heroic part in 
the survival of his crew became a leg- 
end that contributed notably to his po- 
litical career. When young Michael 
learned of an Australian effort to find 
and hoist up the remains of PT-/09, he 
set off to meet with the adventurers. His 
special dream: to see artifacts—or may- 
be even the hulk itself—installed some 
day in the new Kennedy Library 
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If you'd like to know how Frank caught his muskie 
in Tennessee waters, feel free to drop him a line. 





HERE'S OUR HEAD DISTILLER telling his 
favorite fishing tale. His assistants, we believe, 
have heard it before. 

Nobody knows more about 

we, distilling than Frank Bobo here. 





But his favorite topic is fish. 
Especially this 26’-pound 
muskie he pulled out of Elk 
River on February third at 7:30 
in the morning with an AC Shiner 8%-inch lure. 
Our employees have heard 
this tale so often they 
don’t need to listen any- 
more. But when Frank 
starts talking about Jack 


CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 


0 


DROP 
Danicel’s, you can be sure b 
they don’t miss a word. BY DROP 





Tennessee Whiskey «90 Proof Distilled and Bottled by Jack Daniel Distillery 
Lem Motlow, Prop., Inc., Lynchburg (Pop. 361), Tennessee 37352 
Placed in the National Register of Historic Places by the United States Government. 
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ECONOMY & BUSINESS 


Password for ’78: ‘Downsize’ 


Can Americans really be persuaded 
that less is more? The nation’s auto- 
makers, who for years emphatically ar- 
gued precisely the opposite, are now bet- 
ting heavily the answer is yes. With the 
start of the annual model changeover pe- 
riod, they have begun a massive retool- 
ing effort in which they will spend a rec- 
ord amount, some $2.5 billion, to bring 
about the broadest changes since De- 
troit sprouted tail fins in the 1950s, Now 
the industry’s favorite new verb is 
“downsizing,” and the products that will 
begin appearing in showrooms in about 
eight weeks will define what that means: 
cars that are shorter, lighter and, if not 
cheaper to buy, at least easier on gas. 

New Names. In the process, the in- 
dustry will introduce no fewer than 13 
new or substantially altered model lines 
and drop several others, while further 
blurring the already fuzzy categories of 
car size. That fuzzifying began in ear- 
nest with the current model year, when 
General Motors inaugurated the down- 
sizing trend by whacking nearly half a 
ton off the average weight of its full- 
size models. This time the other auto- 
makers are following GM’s lead, with 
the result that a 1978 full-size car will 
be about as big as a 1977 mid-size mod- 
el, and a 1978 intermediate will look 
more like a 1977 compact 

A good many of the new names due 
to appear in showrooms will be carried 
by subcompacts being introduced to do 
battle with the smaller, zippier imports, 
such as the Honda Civic and Volks- 
wagen Rabbit, whose sales are boom- 
ing. GM's current entry in this field, the 
trim little Chevette (base price: $3,225, 
v. $3,499 for a Rabbit), was introduced 
in 1975, but Chrysler now plans to fol- 
low with the country’s first front-wheel- 
drive subcompacts, the Dodge Omni and 
Plymouth Horizon. Ford, too, will offer 
a_ front-wheel-drive subcompact, the 
Fiesta, though the car will be built by 
Ford subsidiaries in Europe and shipped 
to the U.S. American Motors’ entry in 
the subcompact field will be the Con- 
cord, a shorter, lighter version of the 
Hornet, which is being shelved. 

More important to Detroit than the 
subcompact trade—which, while grow- 
ing fast, still accounts for just a bit more 
than 10% of U.S. sales—is the market 
for mid-size vehicles. This broad brack- 
et, embracing compacts (such as Chev- 
rolet’s Nova and Buick’s Skylark) as well 
as intermediates (Chevrolet’s Chevelle, 
Ford’s LTD IJ) and what the industry 
chooses to call luxury small intermedi- 
ates (Chrysler's Le Baron and Diplo- 
mat). is accounting for 54% of all US 


auto sales this year. By contrast, the tra- 
ditional standard or full-size cars now 
account for less than 27% of all auto 
sales, luxury models under 6% 

The manufacturers are pushing 
nearly every name plate they have into 
the field. Some, like the Oldsmobile Cut- 
lass—the nation’s most popular model 
this year—are not only being reduced 
in size and weight but also redesigned 
with boxy, hatchback-like profiles in or- 
der to retain interior passenger and 
cargo space. Oldsmobile will market the 
first. mass-produced diesel models in 
U.S. auto history. Some lines will be 
scrapped altogether; Ford will drop its 
dated. slow-selling Comets and Maver- 
icks and replace them with new com- 
pacts, the Fairmont and Zephyr, that 
will sport a lean European profile and 
rectangular head lamps. 

The drive to downsize is a result of 
the ever-tightening federal fuel economy 
standards, which require each company 
to meet a series of rising average mile- 
age targets for all of its products: 18 for 
the 1978 models, 20 in 1980 and 27.5 in 
1985. Engineering innovations, such as 
electronic ignition and fuel injection, are 
helping Detroit meet the mileage goals, 
but the simplest way to get more out of 
a gallon of fuel is to make the cars small- 
er and lighter. 

Buying Trends. There are signs 
that motorists are not overjoyed with 
this solution. GM officials conclude that 
when the company trimmed down its 
bigger cars this year, many buyers de- 
serted to Ford and Chrysler. Now, with 
the whole industry downsizing, big-car 
addicts will find fewer alternatives, 

Motorists will also discover that 
smaller does not mean cheaper. Al- 
though price tags have risen an average 
40% over the past five years, manufac- 
turers maintain that their costs have 
been going up even faster. AtGM, which 
is the industry's price leader, the aver- 
age base price of a car rose about $270 
this year to $5,400, meaning more than 
$6,000 with air conditioning, a radio and 
some other options. GM is expected to 
raise its sticker prices for the 1978s by 
perhaps as much as 6%. 

With so many changes in the works, 
the last thing the automakers need is 
an abortive start to the autumn selling 
season. Yet that is exactly what may 
happen if Congress does not amend 
the Clean Air Act before adjourning 
later this month. The car makers want 
a grace period before having to meet 
the strict auto pollution standards for 
1978, claiming that present technology 
will not permit them to meet the goals 
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7 mg. tar. 


Only 7 mg. a 
tower thar’ all the Lights. 
hig? 


PALL MALL GOLD 100’s PALL MALL RED PALL MALL EXTRA MILD 
The great taste of fine with a filter. Lower in tar than 
Pall Mall tobaccos. America’s best-tasting 95% of all cigarettes 
Not too strong, not too light. king-size cigarette... sold. De-tarred but 
Not too long. Tastes just right. made to taste even not de-tasted. 
milder with a filter. 








Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined Pall Mall 100's 19 mg. “tar*, 1.4 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Dec. 76. 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. Pall Mall Filter King... .18 mg. “tar*, 1.2 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Dec. 76. 
Pall Mall Extra Mild... 7 mg. “tar, 0.6 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 














In 25,000 miles of normal 
driving, our Chevette owner's 
manual recommends a lube 
and oil change just three 
times, a change of oil filter 
two times, spark plugs and 
fuel filter just once. Compare 
that with what Datsun and 
Toyota recommend in their 
owner's manuals. 

How important is it to you 
that Chevette offers extended 
service intervals? Well, it 
means you can expect to save 
time and money. But more 
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| important, it reflects the 


overall attitude that Chevy 
engineers brought to the 
design of Chevette, a car 
engineered to give service, 
not get it. 

See any one of our nearly 
6,000 Chevy dealers and let 
him go over the fine points 
of Chevette with you. We 
| think you'll be impressed 


Chevy Chevette 








without driving up gas consumption be- 
yond the limits set by other federal 
laws. Though Congress has not yet act- 
ed, the automakers have tooled up their 
‘78 models to conform to the less strict 
1977 standards anyway, knowing that 
if the law is not changed in time, they 
cannot deliver their cars to dealers with- 
out risking a $10,000 fine on every car 
shipped 

The manufacturers have begun to 
warn of massive layoffs and plant clo- 
sures later this summer. “Bureaucratic 
brinksmanship.” grouses GM Chairman 
Thomas Murphy. With 1977 auto sales 
booming and prospects good for a year- 
end total at or near the alltime industry 
record of 11.4 million in 1973, a regu- 
latory shadow over the 1978 models 
could give a boost to that group of au- 
tomakers who have argued all along that 
bigger is not necessarily better—the for- 
eign-car manufacturers 


INDUSTRY 


Profiting from Misery 


As most of the US. sweltered last 
week under the hottest weather since the 
Dust Bow! days of the mid °30s, the mak- 
ers and marketers of air conditioners 
were hoping that the baking tempera- 
tures would bake a bit longer. With ther- 
mometer readings edging up into triple 
figures in many parts of the nation, heat- 
weary Americans rushed in the largest 
numbers in years to buy air conditioners, 
In New York and Chicago, sales mount- 
ed to double the June rate. On one siz- 
zling day in St. Louis, a Carrier dealer 
sold out an entire shipment of 300 units 
before noon 

The heat-wave sales promised to 
snap the nation’s air-conditioning indus- 
try out of a three-year slump that had 
been caused by successive summers of 
exceptionally clement temperatures. 
The industry's last good year was the 
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scorcher of “73. when perspiring con- 
sumers bought a grand total of 5.3 mil- 
lion room-size air-conditioning units 
and 2.8 million central cooling systems 
Then sales plunged, reaching a low of 
4.2 million conditioners of all types in 
1975. The manufacturers, led by five big 
firms—Carrier, Trane, Fedders. Lennox 
and General Electric—have also seen 
their air-conditioner sales fall off as a re- 
sult of the recession-induced decline in 
the construction of new homes and of- 
fice buildings. 

Impulse Purchase. Actually. busi- 
ness was starting to rebound even be- 
fore July. In June sales were 16° above 
year-ago levels, and July's heat drove 
even more buyers into appliance stores. 
“IUs an impulse item,” explains Nich- 
olas F. Tralongo, an appliance-industry 
analyst at Manhattan's Blyth Eastman 
Dillon & Co. “You have a bad week, 
and you rush out and get one.” 

Air-conditioner makers needed a 
few bad—or, rather, good—weeks to re- 
duce the swollen inventories they built 
up during the three cool years. Since air 
conditioners, unlike autos and some ap- 
pliances, do not undergo frequent model 
changes, many of the makers are sim- 
ply taking old machines (a few of them 
made as long ago as 1969) and shipping 
them to dealers in new cartons. 

A good year will provide at least a 
bit of breathing space for the manu- 
facturers, who soon will be hit by cost- 
ly new federal energy-saving regula- 
tions. A Federal Energy Administration 
study shows that air conditioners ac- 
count for 7% of the electricity used in 
the U.S. The FEA estimates that air con- 
ditioning uses up the equivalent of | mil- 
lion bbl. per day of oil, or 2.5% of the 
US.’s daily energy consumption. More 
than 70% of all new homes built in the 
U.S. now have central air conditioning, 
and 53% of all older homes have at 
least one room unit. Air conditioners 
rank behind only space and water heat- 
ers among the home appliances as 





“To meet the energy shortage as it applies to air-conditioning, the panes of 
glass are so designed that they can be moved up or down—at the occupant’s will 
—thus allowing fresh, cool air to enter the building when desired.” 
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drains on the nation’s energy resources 

As a result, the 1975 Energy Policy 
and Conservation Act empowered fed- 
eral regulatory agencies to set targets for 
higher efficiency from home appliances 
On July 15 the FEA announced volun- 
tary efficiency goals for the industry: by 
1980. new central air conditioners 
should be 25° more efficient than pres- 
ent models, while room air conditioners 
should be 30% more efficient 

Efficiency Ratings. Without wait- 
ing for Washington, California has set 
standards so tough that fully 80% of 
the air conditioners now sold there 
would be outlawed by 1979. In New 
York City. manufacturers already are 
required to furnish EYCO information 
—standing for Estimated Yearly Cost 
of Operation—to prospective buyers: 
there, the average small 5.000-B.T.U 
machine, costing $200 to $225, has an 
EYCO of about $50. 

The Association of Home Appliance 
Manufacturers has been rating US- 
made air conditioners, using the Ener- 
gy Efficiency Ratio (EER). since 1974 
On a scale advancing from a poor five 
to an excellent eleven, the EER evalu- 
ates the air conditioner’s ability to pro- 
duce the largest amount of cooling with 
the smallest amount of electricity. The 
EER tests show that the industry is in- 
deed capable of producing machines 
that would meet strict new federal re- 
quirements: one of the main features of 
a more efficient unit is a large set of con- 
densers and evaporator coils. But these 
machines are relatively bulky and cost 
more to manufacture than the less en- 
ergy-efficient ones. Unfortunately for 
the cause of energy conservation, buy- 
ers of air conditioners in the U.S. have 
so far demonstrated a marked prefer- 
ence for saving now on purchase price 
even if it means paying more later in 
higher utility bills 


OUTLOOK 


Slower, but No ‘Pause’ 


It has been a poor year for pessi- 
mism. Their outlook chilled by the frig- 
id winter's possible impact on the re- 
covery, Many economists scaled down 
their growth forecasts for the year’s first 
quarter. What happened? Business ex- 
panded at a robust rate. In the second 
quarter, when President Carter dropped 
his $50 tax rebate stimulus proposal 
some seers again lowered their sights 
—and again were proved wrong. Last 
week the Commerce Department re- 
ported that in the three months ending 
in June, the nation’s real gross national 
product grew at a healthy annual rate 
of 6.4%. That compares favorably with 
the first quarter's growth. which last 
week was revised upward from 6.9% to 
75% 

The main propellants in the second- 
quarter advance were increased govern- 
ment spending and capital investment 
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and steady growth in new home con- 
struction. They were enough to offset a 
leveling off in retail sales. which ac- 
counted for much of the snap and gin- 
ger in the economy in the first quarter 

Rapid Rate. The first-half surge is 
a bit of beginners’ luck for the Carter 
Administration, which took over at the 
ragged end of a painful business slow- 
down and. without having made any 
radical changes in the Ford Adminis- 
tration’s policy. now finds itself at the 
helm of a briskly moving economy. Few 
experts expect the first halfs rapid rate 
of growth to continue through the sec- 
ond half—though nobody is forecasting 
anything like a recession. Charles 
Schultze. the President's chief economic 
adviser, forecasts a steady if unspectac- 
ular 5° rate of expansion for the rest 
of the year, and most other economists 
agree. A bearish minority. however. 
fears that the economy could be in for a 
more substantial slide. Says Tom Dern- 
burg. senior economist of the Congres- 
sional Joint Economic Committee: “I'm 
just not convinced that the economy is 
going to end up looking as bright as the 
Administration claims.” 

Even with a slide in output of goods 
and services, inflation is not likely to 


A High Price for Full Employment 


Has the U.S. economy entered an 
unchartered new era in which the old 
rules no longer apply? That question has 
been nagging many businessmen and 
policymakers who are concerned and 
puzzled about the persistence of relative- 
ly high inflation at a time of expanding 
employment and steady recovery. One 
man who thinks he has the answer is 
Dale Jorgenson. a Harvard economist 
whose thinking about the 
mid-1970s American econ- 
omy is attracting increasing 
attention. 

Jorgenson, 44, argues 
that the explosive rise in 
world oil prices has wrought 
a fundamental change in 
U.S. economy—one 


the 
that bodes well for jobs but 


holds out dim long-term 
prospects for curbing infla- 
tion or boosting growth 
Traditionally, says Jorgen- 
son, businessmen faced 
with investment decisions 
have chosen to emphasize spending on 
machines and other capital equipment 
over manpower because capital was al- 
ways |) cheaper to use than labor and 
2) more productive. But machinery 
burns energy. and thus the quadrupling 
of oil prices by OPEC since 1973 has 
sent the cost of using capital through 
the roof, while wages have risen much 
more slowly. Result: profit-minded busi- 
nessmen have had less incentive to 
substitute machines for manpower and 


BRUCE 


DALE JORGENSON 


are hiring more workers than usual 

For example. a company might hire 
three men for warehouse jobs instead of 
one man and a forklift. Under these con- 
ditions, says Jorgenson, “more new jobs 
are created and fewer are wiped out by 
technological change. As a consequence, 
we are going to have a more rapid re- 
turn to full employment than people ex- 
pect” —that is, when all but 4.5% to 5% 
of the work force have jobs 

Greater use of less-effi- 
cient labor, however. will 
slow growth. By the end of 
the century, Jorgenson fore- 
casts. “there will be a reduc- 
tion in gross national prod- 
uct of 10% below what it 
would have been” had the 
pre-OPEC balance between 
the costs of utilizing labor 
and capital continued 
Slower growth. in Jorgen- 
son’s view, will cut into tax 
revenues and increase Gov- 
ernment budget deficits. 
which will continue to stoke inflation 
Moreover, anything that raises energy 
prices, including President Carter's pro- 
posed combination of increased oil taxes 
and conservation measures. will only 
make investment in capital less attrac- 
tive and inflation worse. 

One sure casualty in Jorgenson’s sce- 
nario: the President's hope of balancing 
the budget by 1981. Without exuberant 
growth, he says, “there’s no way that 
goal will be realized.” 
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wane. The Administration has reckoned 
that living costs for the year would rise 
an average of 6.5°¢. But last week the 
Government reported that in June con- 
sumer prices continued to rise at the 
high May annual rate—7.4%. The main 
factor: higher price lags on processed 
foods such as dairy items and canned 
goods. Further dimming prospects for 
price relief, U.S. Steel, the industry lead- 
er, unexpectedly announced last week 
that it would raise prices on structural 
shapes and tin mill products by 6% to 
7% effective Sept. 4. In addition. the 
House last week followed the Senate's 
lead and approved a measure raising the 
wheat support price for farmers from 
$2.47 to $2.90 per bu. The move would 
add at least $470 million to the cost of 
the price-support program 

A second-half slowdown would 
scarcely improve chances of significant- 
ly reducing the unemployment rate, now 
at 7.1%. If the economy grows no faster 
than 5%, the best Treasury Secretary 
Michael Blumenthal could offer last 
week was a reduction in joblessness to 
a sull high 6.75% by the end of 1977. 

Best Hope. The predictions of a 
slight softening later this year—almost 
no one is talking about last year’s cel- 
ebrated “pause”—are based partly on 
expectations that neither home building 
nor spending by consumers or govern- 
ment will continue strong enough to 
keep business moving smartly. Other 
worries: the possibility of rising interest 
rates, the inflationary impact of the Ad- 
ministration’s proposed energy program 
and the likelihood of a coal strike when 
miners’ contracts expire in December. 

The best hope for continued vigor- 
ous improvement in the economy is a 
long-awaited substantial boost in spend- 
ing by businessmen—which could be be- 
ginning. Last month the Commerce De- 
partment disclosed that companies plan 
to spend $135 billion this year on new 
plant and equipment—about 12.3% 
more than was actually spent in 1976 
Even so, no one expects a capital spend- 
ing boom: businessmen remain unusu- 
ally wary about the staying power of this 
recovery and have been keeping their 
wallets buttoned up much longer than 
they have at this stage of earlier post- 
war business cycles. Indeed, some econ- 
omists are suggesting that reduced cap- 
ital spending could become a more or 
less permanent feature of the U.S. econ- 
omy as the impact of higher energy costs 
spreads (see box) 

Many economists are not yet per- 
suaded that Carter's essentially conser- 
vative fiscal policies will provide enough 
to sustain the economy. Says IBM Vice 
President David Grove, a member of 
TIME’s Board of Economists: “I agree 
that we want to restrain rising prices, 
but a more expansionary policy could 
be followed without aggravating infla- 
tion.” For the moment. however, Jimmy 
Carter is probably too bedazzled by the 
success of his cautious management to 
listen to such advice 
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A Bothersome Billion 


Not since the "30s has the copper in- 
dustry endured such deeply depressing 
times. Largely because of reckless over- 
production of the red metal in some 
strapped Third World countries, notably 
Chile, Peru, Zambia and Zaire, world- 
wide supply exceeds demand by the big- 
gest margin ever. Copper prices, which 
were as high as $1.52 per Ib. on the Lon- 
don Metal Exchange in 1974. have col- 
lapsed to 56¢ in London and 65¢ in the 


KENNECOTT MINE IN UTAH 





U.S.—well below production costs at 
some mines. In these circumstances 
US. firms were not all that upset three 
weeks ago when 40,000 copper workers 
seeking higher wages shut down the 
mines in a strike that may drag on 
through Labor Day, Laments Copper 
Industry Analyst George Cleaver of 
New York’s White Weld & Co.: “The 
US. industry has had three years of pov- 
erty and is entering its fourth.” 

What has upset coppermen more 
than the strike is a wage settlement 
made with the unions last week by Ken- 
necott Copper Co., the world’s largest 
producer (1976 sales: $956 million). If it 
sets an industry pattern, the agreement 
will increase production costs by at least 
15¢ per Ib. over the next three years—at 
a time when prices are still sagging 

Rear Guard. Kennecott broke 
ranks with the industry and settled 
quickly with the unions on what other 
coppermen see as more than generous 
terms. Kennecott could well afford the 
settlement. The company is sitting on 
a comfortable cushion of $1.2 billion 
in cash and securities—the proceeds of 
an enforced sale of Peabody Coal, which 
Kennecott acquired in 1968, to a con- 
sortium led by Newmont Mining. The 
Federal Trade Commission ruled in 
1971 that Kennecott’s Peabody pur- 
chase violated antitrust rules barring 
concentration in any given industry, ar- 
guing that the company could have en- 
tered the coal business by investing its 
own capital. After a five-year rear-guard 
battle against the FTC ruling in the 
courts, Kennecott’s board, which in- 
cludes such powers as John Schiff, chair- 
man of the investment banking firm of 
Kuhn Loeb & Co., and Walter Page. 
president of Morgan Guaranty Trust, 
finally lopped off the coal business. Then 
it began considering ways to use the re- 
sulting billion-dollar bonanza. The 
board's conclusions: diversify into an- 
other business (possible targets: forest 
products and oil companies) and in- 
vest more in copper properties, 

Because cash-rich companies such 
as IBM, Teledyne and United Technol- 
ogies are either buying their own stock 
or making daring acquisitions, the Ken- 
necott strategy seems uninspired to 
many analysts. Says one, Charles Brad- 
ford of Merrill Lynch, Pierce Fenner & 
Smith: “The only reason to buy that 
stock is because it’s a takeover candi- 
date.” With the company’s stock priced 
at about $30 a share on the New York 
Stock Exchange. Kennecott’s market 
valuation is $996 million—far below its 
book value. At that $30 price. a buyer 
of the company could acquire assets 
worth $42 a share. use part of the Pea- 
body proceeds to pay off Kennecott’s 
$360 million debt and have a cool half- 
billion left over for lagniappe. But even 
though Wall Street is buzzing with ru- 
mors of possible takeover attempts 
Kennecott’s management and board af- 
fect an air of blue-blood phlegm 

What baffles Wall Street is Kenne- 
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cott’s investment fixation on the copper 
industry. “They've hinted that they 
might spend anything from $450 mil- 
lion to $850 million on copper.” says 
White Weld’s Cleaver, and “in my view. 
that would be disastrous.” Kennecott’s 
management, led by Chairman Frank 
Milliken, 63, who has headed the com- 
pany since 1961. obviously disagrees. 
Yet on the New York Commodities Ex- 
change last week, copper futures for de- 
livery in July 1978 were selling at 62.4¢ 
per Ib. Kennecott’s current average pro- 
duction cost is more than 70¢ per Ib 


SOVIET UNION 


Computer Games 


The Soviet Union likes to boast that 
it is the land of the future. Yet in the 
one technology most essential for indus- 
trial and scientific progress, the country 
is far behind. Western experts believe 
Soviet computer development trails the 
U.S.’s by three to ten years, depending 
on the segment of technology. and the 
gap is not closing 

The state of Communist computer 
technology has been the focus of an im- 
portant, largely behind-the-scenes de- 
bate in Washington over the wisdom of 
selling late-model machines to the 
USS.R. Because advanced computers 
are essential to the development of mod- 
ern weaponry, the U:S. and its NATO al- 
lies have long prohibited their export to 
a potential enemy. Now the Adminis- 
tration has reaffirmed that decision by 
blocking the sale to the Soviets of an 
advanced $13 million computer called 
the Cyber 76 

Central Brain. The USSR. had 
been seeking to buy the Cyber 76 from 
its manufacturer. California-based 
Control Data Corp.., for three years. The 
announced use: a United Nations 
sponsored, worldwide weather-forecast- 
ing system. Control Data had eagerly 
sought the necessary Commerce Depart- 
ment export license. To allay fears that 
the computer might be diverted to mil- 
itary purposes, the company pledged 
that its own technicians would tend the 
machine, which would be programmed 
to cry foul at the first attempt to alter 
its mission 

Nonetheless. Defense Department 
scientists became increasingly alarmed 
at the prospects of a Cyber 76 sitting in 
Moscow—and with good reason. An 
earlier Control Data model—the Cyber 
74— is the central brain of the U.S. de- 
fense system. Installed in the Pentagon, 
the National Security Agency and nu- 
merous secret locations, the 74s perform 
such tasks as interpreting data relayed 
back from surveillance satellites arcing 
over the Soviet Union, deciphering in- 
tercepted codes and analyzing tracking 
reports on Russian submarines 

Carter. who at first had been in fa- 
vor of the Cyber 76 deal, began to have 
second thoughts. and they were soon 
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Tampa/St. Petersburg. Stay at the Bay Harbor 
Hotel on the beautiful Gulf Coast. Visit Busch 
Gardens and let your children discover 
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everything. Stay at the 
Carriage House Hotel. 
Visit the Seaquarium in 
Miami or the Parrot 
Jungle. Go horseback 
riding, waterskiing. 
Dance under the stars. 
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Key West. Take it all in, 
hook, line and sinker. Stay 
at the Pier House Hotel. 
Rent a boat and spend a 
day fishing at your own pace. 
Enjoy the Conch Train ride 
around Key West. Go sightseeing. 
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passed along to Commerce. Result: ex- 
port license denied 

It was a sound decision. Contrary 
to the rosy projections of some Western 
computer makers. the Soviet Union in 
the immediate future will probably not 
be a lucrative market for Western equip- 
ment, even if the NATO nations drop 
their sales restrictions. Not only does 
Moscow lack the hard currency for 
large-scale purchases of Western equip- 
ment, but it also is pumping big amounts 
($10 billion during 1970-75) into the de- 
velopment of its own computer indus- 
try, which has an estimated 80 plants 
employing 300.000 people. One Western 
expert, Bohdan Szuprowicz, a Polish- 
born authority on Soviet computers who 
advises major U.S. companies, sees signs 
that Moscow has been assembling only 
a sample of the most advanced West- 
ern computers it is permitted to buy as 
patterns for its own models. Says he: “It 
appears as if someone behind the scenes 
orchestrated the import of the latest ob- 
tainable Western computers.” 

Esoteric Devices. Partly, the 
U.SS.R.’s computer development lags 
because of its decision not to foster the 
kind of consumer society that has nur- 
tured the rapid growth of the industry 
in the West. Of the large number of com- 
puters installed in the U'S. (300,000, 1 
an estimated 22.000 in the Soviet 
Union), fully three-quarters of them are 
engaged in commercial operations—ev- 
erything from billing credit-card ac- 
counts and writing paychecks to send- 
ing flowers by wire and keeping baseball 
statistics up to date 

In the Soviet Union, by contrast, 
computers are still regarded as esoteric 
devices to be used only for the highest- 
priority scientific, industrial and mili- 
tary purposes. A Western cybernetics 
expert in Moscow estimates that while 
an American has dealings linked with a 
computer at least ten times a day, the av- 
erage Soviet citizen comes in contact 
with a computer perhaps once every six 
months, if then. Though the Soviet State 
Bank is the world’s largest banking op- 
eration, it does not possess a modern 
computerized check-processing and ac- 
counting system. Stores do not use com- 
puters for charge accounts, since Soviet 
cilizens are nol permitted this capitalist 
excess, and they have not computerized 
other parts of their operations, like in- 
ventory control. Aeroflot, the Soviet na- 
tional airline, in 1975 bought two Uni- 
vac 1106 computers. worth about $5 
million apiece. from the U.S.’s Sperry 
Univac to automate reservations on in- 
ternational flights: but the world’s larg- 
est airline has not yet computerized its 
domestic reservation system 

Where Soviet computer technology 
lags most is in speed, Their Ryad-mod- 
el computers, the most advanced ma- 
chines in general use in the Soviet 
Union. are close copies of the IBM 360 
series. first introduced in the U.S. in 
1964. The top design in the Ryad line 
which has not yel gone into use, per- 
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SOVIET PROGRAMMER CHECKING OUT NEW COMPUTER AT FACTORY IN MOSCOW 


What they cannot invent at home, they buy or borrow from abroad. 


forms only 1.5 million operations per 
second, compared with up to 12 million 
for the Cyber 76. Even the latest Soviet 
computers are ten to twenty times slow- 
er than the present generation of U.S 
computers 

Aiming to develop their own “num- 
ber crunchers.” as the fast new US 
machines are called, Moscow is design- 
ing a large computer, specified the BESM- 
10. Supposedly, it will be capable of 15 
million operations per second. But al- 
though it is supposed to come into use 
this year, it has not appeared so far, and 
some Western experts wonder whether 


the BESM-10 has run into problems. If 


so, the Cyber 76 could conceivably be 
used to help solve them. Says Szupro- 
wicz: “It is very difficult to believe they 
would not get some helpful ideas from 
Cyber 76 once they had it installed on 
their territory.” 

One of the leading U.S. authorities 
on the present state of Soviet comput- 
ers is Dr. Carl Hammer. director of com- 
puter sciences at Sperry Univac. Ham- 
mer, who often visits Russian cybernetic 
installations, believes the USSR. is 
nearly equal to the US. in the design 
and construction of computers. But it 


lags so badly in performance because of 


the Soviet failure so far to master “chip" 
technology—the ability to place large 
numbers of miniature circuits on tiny 
(usually 4 sq. in.) silicon chips or plates 
While U.S. engineers can cram 10,000 
to 50,000 components on one of these 
chips, the Russians have been able to 
place no more than 500 to 2.000 

Good Logicians. In terms of hu- 
man talent—“brainware™ in the argot 
of computer men—Hammer believes 
Russian cyberneticists are often better 
logicians than their U.S. counterparts 
However. they are oriented toward the- 


oretical problems. At the big Soviet 
training institutes, students concen- 
trate very little on the standard inter- 
national computer language for com- 
merce, known as COBOL (Common 
Business Oriented Language). Instead, 
they drill in ALGOL and FORTRAN, the 
two major scientific languages 

Soviet officials seem unhappy with 
their computer industry. Earlier this 
year, a vice chairman of the state plan- 
ning committee complained in an ar- 
ticle in Pravda that just about everything 
was wrong with the computer effort, in- 
cluding underutilization of machines, 
missing print-out attachments and poor- 
ly motivated technicians and managers 

The problems are the familiar ills 
that customarily plague Communist en- 
terprises: top-heavy bureaucracy, lack of 
competition (the U.S. has more than 100 
companies making computers), a work 
climate that inhibits innovation. These 
traits are bad enough in a less cerebral 
undertaking than computers, but in a 
field where experimentation is absolute- 
ly vital, the Communist system is espe- 
cially stultifying 

To make up for its shortcomings. 
Moscow sometimes turns abroad for 
ideas and does not always use ethical 
methods to get them. Development of 
the Ryad series of computers began 
when KGB agents evidently spirited 
away an IBM 360 from West Germany 
in the late 1960s. In The Netherlands, 
where Moscow has set up a computer 
center, the Dutch government last year 
expelled the Soviet director on espionage 
charges. Suspicion about him arose af- 
ter a Dutch employee at the center re- 
ported having been given a $4,500 bonus 
for explaining to the Russians how the 
Dutch police use their computer to iden- 
tify wanted persons and stolen autos 
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BURROUGHS WELLCOME’S FUTURISTIC HEADQUARTERS AMONG THE PINETREES OF NORTH CAROLINA'S RESEARCH TRIANGLE PARK 


Research: Alive and Well in N.C. 


In the 1950s, North Carolina seemed 
to be exporting even more home-grown 
university talent than fine tobacco. Tra- 
ditionally agrarian, the state had little 
to offer college graduates, who kept go- 
ing north for better paying jobs. In 1959 
a group of public-spirited North Car- 
olinians came up with a solution: a 
“research park.” Modeled after indus- 
trial parks—scientific companies were 
sought as tenants, rather than manufac- 
turers—research centers flourished in 
the early ‘60s on the edges of the space 
race, But by 1965 many were faltering 
or had already failed, victims of an eco- 
nomic recession and a switch in prior- 
iues in Washington from hardware to 
social problems 

Spark-Plug Center. North Caro- 
lina’s Research Triangle Park has not 
only survived but has become the larg- 
est such complex in the country. It is 
set in the geographic triangle formed 
by Duke University (seven miles away). 
the University of North Carolina 
(twelve miles) and North Carolina State 
(15 miles). Twenty-five Government. 
corporate and nonprofit research or- 
ganizauions are located in the park’s 
5,400 acres of rolling, pine-covered hills 
Over 60 buildings, some of them dra- 
matic, futuristic structures like the Bur- 
roughs Wellcome headquarters, are 
widely separated in the woods—with 
plenty of room to stretch and sprawl 
Now there are more Ph.D.s in relation 
to the population—3,000 engineers and 
scientists with doctorates—than in any 
other part of the nation. “This is a spark- 


plug center, firing the South’s vision of 


itself.” says John Tyler Caldwell, for- 
mer chancellor of North Carolina State, 
who is now representing a three-uni- 
versity project at the park. “It means 
North Carolinians will come home and 
stay home.” 
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The Triangle’s main lure is its close 
lies with the three nearby universities 
—a kind of entente cordiale between 
business and academia. Shucking the 
traditional snobbery of university scien- 
lists toward their colleagues in indus- 
try, professors gladly advise Triangle re- 
searchers, while the private scholars in 
turn teach courses at the universities 
“Teaching a course forces me to go 
through the [scientific] literature and 
stay up to date,” says A.G. Swan, who in- 
structs grad students at N.C. State in ad- 
dition to his duties as president of the 
research center for Becton, Dickinson 
& Co. People who work in the enclave 
like the quiet, hassle-free atmosphere 
Says a chemist: “This is the southern 
part of heaven.” 

At the moment, the park is dom- 
inated by biomedical, computer and 
chemical research. The Environmental 
Protection Agency's air-pollution study 
center, which investigates such things as 
the reaction of blood cells to gases, is in 
the park. The Chemical Industry Insti- 
tute of Toxicology is developing new 
methods for testing the safety of drugs 
and chemicals. Monsanto is testing syn- 
thetic fibers and nonwoven fabrics, 
while IBM—the biggest employer. with 
3,500 workers—is checking out new 
computer systems and programs 

The Research Triangle is hoping to 
attract other kinds of tenants as well 
One, the newly formed National Hu- 
manities Center, has already broken 
ground at the park. Funded by private 
foundations and corporations, the cen- 
ter aims to encourage interdisciplinary 
research in such fields as history, reli- 
gion, philosophy, sociology and the arts 
It will finance nine months of care-free 
study for 25 to 50 scholars at a time 
Eventually the center would like to en- 
hance the influence of the humanities 





in the same way that Princeton's Insti- 
tute for Advanced Study boosted the 
reputation of physics and mathematics 
by nurturing such geniuses as Albert 
Einstein, Robert Oppenheimer and 
Niels Bohr. Says Director Charles Fran- 
kel, a philosopher: “We want to stand 
up and show the power of the human- 
ities.” For Executive Officer William 
Bennett, Research Triangle Park is just 
the place to accomplish that goal. Says 
he: “The people here have sold not only 
an environment but a state of mind.” 


Lost Loophole 


With the cost of sending an offspring 
through college rising more than 70% 
since 1970, the Government has been 
willing to come to the rescue when fam- 
ily funds fall short. Now it seems that 
Uncle Sam has been reviewing his own 
budget 

The sore point is that middle-income 
parents may be exploiting a loophole in 
Health, Education and Welfare student- 
aid regulations to use money—totaling 
$3 billion this year—that might other- 
wise go to needier families. The trick 
to plan ahead and not claim the college- 
bound child as an income tax exemp- 
tion. The federal basic grants program 
considers any student not receiving 
more than $600 a year from his parents 
“independent” and thus eligible for up 
to $1,400 in aid 

HEW now proposes that no student 
can declare his independence unless his 
parents have not claimed him as a tax 
deduction for two years: further, he may 
live at home for only six weeks during 
the year he receives aid as well as the 
year prior to his grant. HEW hopes that 
the new rules will shake loose more fed- 
eral money for students who really need 
it—unless, of course, middle-income 
taxpayers start planning even farther 
ahead and farm the kids out to live with 
the relatives 
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Rubens: ‘Fed upon Roses’ 


Sir Peter Paul Rubens, one of the 


five grand masters of 17th century paint- 
ing—the others, by 
being Caravaggio 


general consent 
Rembrandt 
quez and Poussin—was born 400 years 
ago this summer, on June 28, 1577. This 
birthday has raised memorial exhibi- 
tions all over Europe. No anniversary 
of a comparably figure could 
launch so many shows, because Rubens 
was so prolific. A thousand or so paint 
ings, more than 2,000 drawings 
from Leningrad to Washington: Rubens 
was the grand inseminator of the Ba- 
roque, a monster of controlled fecundity 
erudition and discipline. The biggest 
Rubens show, the text to which all the 
others are necessarily footnotes, is now 
on view in his home city of Antwerp 
At the Royal Museum of Fine Arts, over 
100 paintings and 60 drawings have 
been assembled from the world’s collec- 
tions. Some things, of course, one can- 
not hope for: the Louvre would never 
lend any of the giant canvases from Ru 
bens’ Marie de Médicis cycle, any more 
than his landscape The Chateau de Steen 


Velas- 


great 


sown 


in Autumn could be expected to travel 
from London or the Heéléne 
ina Fur Cloak from Vienna 


Fourment 
Sull, this 
of Ru- 


bens, set in one place, that will ever be 
I 


is the most concentrated view 
seen 
Painter-Diplomat. 
and beautiful lovers 
us, are the chief goals of an artist's life 
No painter ever achieved them more ful 
ly than Rubens. In a Europe riven by re- 
ligious and political conflicts, he was one 


Fame, money 


such, Freud tells 


of the first true cosmopolitans: he was 
both painter and diplomat, and on del- 
icate negotiations (as with his efforts to 
make a treaty between Spain and Eng 
land, for which Charles I duly knighted 
him), Rubens the court portraitist served 
as splendid cover for Rubens the agent 
He spoke five languages fluently, knew 
almost everyone of significance in the 
worlds of politics, scholarship and art 
and was the proper heir to Titian’s role 


as “prince of painters and painter of 


princes.” (By a slightly 
dence, Rubens was conceived in the pro 
vincial Westphalian town of Siegen in 
1576—the year Titian died in Venice.) 

He was born poor and in exile from 
Antwerp: he would die with immense 
wealth, with kings demanding daily bul- 
his health. By modern stan- 
dards, of Rubens’ public was 
quite small. The number of people who 
had heard of Rubens’ work when he was 
alive would probably not make up a 
week’s attendance at the Metropolitan 
Museum. But they were the 
owned and ran Europe. Few of Rubens 
paintings, except the allarpieces—the 
cherub-borne Madonnas rising into the 


eerie coimncl 


letins on 
course 





deople who 


infinite blue gauze of heaven. the 
squirming cascades of rosy, tormented 
flesh in hell, the marmoreal dead Christs 
and grandly virile Apostles—were 
meant to be seen by a plebeian eye. T hey 
hung on palace walls, firmly reminding 
the autocrats of Catholic Europe 

Habsburg and Gonzaga, Stuart and 
Medici—that absolu 
lutely delightful. Rubens was one of the 
greatest political artists who ever lived 
but he had nothing to do with our mod- 
painter: he was 





power 1s abso- 


ern idea of the engagé 
no Courbet, but utterly a man of the 
right. There is no trace of speculative 
thought in his elaborate allegories. He 
believed in monarchy, Catholic dogma 
and the divine right of kings. Father- 
less after the age of nine, he reveled in 
serving strong, authoritarian men. Vi- 
tality burgeoning in the midst of a peace 
guaranteed by authority—such was Ru 
bens’ master image. And although he 
was capable of excruciating flatteries 
when painting the great (notably his 
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HELENE FOURMENT IN A FUR CLOAK 


greedy, capricious patroness in France, 
Marie de Médicis), he seems never, 
granted his convictions, to have paint- 
ed an insincere brush stroke in his life. 
Such ambitions presupposed a very 
grand rhetoric, which Rubens based 
squarely on his study of classical art. As 
a young man in Rome, he made a sketch 
of every antique marble he could lay eyes 
on. His vast correspondence shows that 
he had read and memorized work by al- 
most every known Latin writer, from 
Cicero to Plautus. He recommended “a 
complete absorption in statues,” but 
one must avoid the effect of stone.” Ru- 
bens’ large altarpiece, still in Antwerp 
Cathedral, of the Descent from the Cross, 
1611-14, demonstrates exactly what he 
meant. The figure of Christ, the pale, 
dead God sliding down the cross into 
the arms of the living, is a visual quo- 
tation from Michelangelo—the kind of 
thing artists had been doing for 70 years. 
But Rubens did it in an entirely new 
way. Michelangelo had invented a trag- 
ic structure for the human body; Ru- 
bens invented a tragic surface. Nothing 
in earlier European art prepares one for 
that white, drained skin with its subtle 
undercasts of color. Rubens quoted any- 
one he wanted to, without the slightest 
embarrassment, in a spirit of reasoned 
homage: the great Entombment of Christ, 


ART 


1613-15, for instance, is taken almost di- 
rectly from Caravaggio. The modern 
cult of originality would have meant 
nothing to Rubens; he would have re- 
garded it as a form of self-emasculation 
The point was to add while taking, and 
that Rubens did superbly. No painter 
in previous European art was so capa- 
ble of rendering the fullness of sentient 
life 

Rubens never forgot the lesson of 
Venetian art: with every object, from a 
wineglass to a woman’s belly, brought 
to its fullest luster as substance, “lux- 
ury” meant completeness of being 
There is something quite transcendental 
about Rubens’ incessant delight in the 
material world. Every dimple or blush 
on the skin of Helene Fourment, the 
child wife of his old age (she was 16, he 
53, when they were married in 1630), is 
both the record of desire and a proc- 
lamation of God’s generosity. Rubens’ 
world was tumescent; even the eyes in 
his portraits, large, white, engorged with 
visual appetite, look like erogenous 





zones. All his women—those grandly 
callipygian wardrobes of radiant flesh, 
whose bodies we feebly classify as “fat” 
—seem, as Sir Joshua Reynolds once re- 
marked, to have “fed upon roses.” The 
late landscapes he painted around 
Chateau de Steen, his country seat out- 
side Brussels, are an extraordinary blend 
of the God’s-eye-view landscape of man- 
nerist art with the dense enumeration 
of Rubens’ own material possessions 
Rubens continued to influence Euro- 
pean art, especially in France, for 250 
years after his death, supplying proto- 
types to generations of painters from 
Van Dyck to Fragonard, from Watteau 
to Delacroix, and even to Cézanne. But 
there is no way he can seem a “mod- 
ern” painter now—as Caravaggio may 
That colossal yet fine-grained self-con- 
fidence, the sense of sharing and build- 
ing On an inviolable tradition of picto- 
rial language, the assurance that history 
is seamless—all that is gone. The paint- 
ings remain; their author seems a cul- 
tural impossibility Robert Hughes 








THE CENTRAL PANEL FROM THE DESCENT FROM THE CROSS TRIPTYCH 





Of Abortion and the Unfairness of Life 


“Life is unfair.” John Kennedy observed at a press con- 
ference one day in 1962. The thought had a certain stoic 
grace about it: its truth was brutally confirmed the following 
year in Dallas. Life is unfair. Kennedy was talking about cit- 
izens’ military obligations, about the restive Army reservists 
who were being held on active duty even after the Berlin cri- 
sis had subsided. Now Jimmy Carter has brought up the un- 
fairness doctrine to explain his policy on abortion. Somehow 
the dictum comes out this time with a mean-spirited edge, 
like something from the lips of Dickens’ Mr. Podsnap. 


bortion, of course, is a painful issue that has given rise 

to few ennobling ideas. Anyone who comes to an easy de- 

cision on the subject is probably a moral idiot. Four 
years ago, the Supreme Court declared it legal to terminate a 
pregnancy in the first three months, or up to six months in 
some circumstances. About a million legal abortions are now 
performed every year in the U.S.—a third of them paid for 
with Medicaid funds. But last month the Supreme Court de- 
cided, by a vote of 6 to 3, that the states and localities are 
free, if they wish, to deny Medicaid money for abortions. 
Both houses of Congress have made their contribution by pass- 
ing provisions that forbid federal Medicaid payments for abor- 
tions, although the measures differ in severity. 

In other words, abortions are fine for the women who, on 
the whole, have the least pressing need for them: women at 
least well enough off to buy their own way out of their fe- 
cundity. The women (often young girls) who cannot raise the 
money must presumably either bear their unwanted children 
—thus bringing many thousands of new customers to welfare 
—or find some way, however dangerous, dark and filthy, to 
kill the fetus more cheaply. Such methods have had the re- 
sult of sometimes disposing of the mother as well. 

When he was asked at a press conference about the logic 
of this, the President took up John Kennedy's line. “Well,” 
said Carter, “as you know, there are many things in life that 
are not fair, that wealthy people can afford and poor people 
can't.” Anatole France in the last century appraised that kind 
of elegant fatalism: “The law in its majestic equality forbids 
the rich as well as the poor to sleep under bridges.” 

Certainly a principal purpose of human government must 
be to mitigate the unfairness that seems to be an integral part 
of human life—or, at the very least, not to compound it. The ju- 
dicial system is meant to mediate, to knock the chaos of human 
behavior into a manageable pattern. The goal of fairness un- 
derlies American education, which has been regarded, some- 
times more hopefully than accurately, as the way to give ev- 
eryone an equal chance. Medicaid was meant to provide 
fairness in health care, so that if a poor man needs an $800 ap- 
pendectomy or a $15,000 coronary bypass, he will, in theory, 
receive something like the same treatment as a character 
who arrives at the hospital by grossen Mercedes. 

Some people believe, of course, that government has gone 
entirely too far in trying to make life fairer. The formula of 
best government equaling least government has vanished into 
the vast bureaucratic software that produces welfare, food 
stamps and unemployment benefits. But if government is in- 
deed, for better or worse, promoting the health, education 
and welfare of the American people, why should federal help 
for those who seek abortions be excluded? 

One answer is that abortion is morally wrong—even, some 
say, a blithely conducted form of infanticide. There are pain- 
fully compelling reasons to oppose abortion; philosophers and 
theologians have done so for many centuries. The Hippocra- 
tic Oath includes a stricture against aiding an abortion. (Many 
medical schools now use a rephrased version of the oath to cir- 
cumvent the abortion issue.) The procedure involves the de- 
struction of a form of human life—tife in utero, but life none- 
theless. By the sixth week, almost all of the human organs 
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are in place; by the eighth, brain-wave activity can be de- 
tected. The right-to-life lobby displays pictures of those tiny 
hands and feet, those grisly fetuses pickled in jars; but bad 
taste does not disable their argument. 

The other reality is just as disturbing. Without legal and af- 
fordable abortion, many lives in progress are hopelessly ru- 
ined; the unwanted children very often grow up unloved. bat- 
tered, conscienceless, trapped and criminal. A whole new virus 
of misery breeds in the accidental zygotes. 

Both technically and morally, the most difficult problem 
is to decide at what precise instant life occurs. Is it in the ac- 
tual conceptive collision of sperm and egg? Is it only when 
the fetus “quickens,” at five months or so? The Supreme Court 
in 1973 simply said that abortion in the early stages of preg- 
nancy should be a medical, not a criminal matter: it was best 
left to the judgment of the woman and her physician. Given 
the violence of warring moralities in the abortion debate, the 
law was unreasonably strained. The statutes forbidding abor- 
tion were a kind of Volstead Act, so widely (and often dan- 
gerously) violated as to be worse than useless. The court was 
therefore wise to send the question back to the privacy of in- 
dividual consciences. The many who believe abortion mor- 
ally wrong should honor their convictions. But the dilemma 
is too difficult to permit anti-abortionists to impose their be- 
liefs, no matter how deeply held, upon people who disagree. 

What then of public financing for abortions? Should cit- 
izens have to pay for an operation they find morally repug- 
nant? A few years ago, stores sold a nihilistically spirited 
black box: when one pushed a button on its side, the box 
whirred and opened, a hand appeared from under a lid—and 
turned the box off. The Supreme Court's latest decision—and 
Carter's attitude toward it—has something of the same self- 
canceling effect. The court made abortion legal; now it has re- 
scinded an important advantage of that legality by making it 
hard for the poor to obtain abortions. On narrow constitu- 
tional grounds, the court does have a point; states and com- 
munities should have the right to decide how to spend their 
tax money. But the refusal to spend it creates a new config- 
uration marked by inconsistency and hypocrisy. 

C how unfair the human condition is. Everyone knows 

that life is unfair. It is also, as Thomas Hobbes pointed 
out, “solitary, poor, nasty, brutish and short.” Life’s unfair- 
ness is so self-evident in, say, slums, or institutions for the re- 
tarded and insane, or in any cancer ward, that it needs no 
sad-but-true sighings from the White House. To be sure, the 
President did have other reasons; he fears, for one thing, that 
abortion may become merely belated contraception. Certain- 
ly, responsible people should take greater care to practice con- 
traception in the first place. And surely it is too casual to say, 
as Psychiatrist Thomas Szasz has said, that abortion “should 
be available [in the first two or three months] in the same 
way as, say, an operation for the beautification of a nose.” Be- 
sides, pregnancy is not a disease, except in a metaphorical 
sense, for those whose lives are blighted by it. 

So Carter is correct in suggesting that abortion involves 
unique moral questions outside the simple rationale for Med- 
icaid payments. Still, the ultimate morality or immorality of 
it need not be decided in order to judge the principle of fair- 
ness. The undoubted risks of making abortion too easily avail- 
able are outweighed by the risks of making it too difficult or 
impossible to obtain. Since the only intelligent argument to 
be made for abortion is that it is a social necessity, fairness 
and logic dictate that it must be available especially to those 
who, wanting it, cannot afford it. To say that abortion, while 
legal, is immoral but that only the poor shall be saved from 
this immorality by a fastidious government is not only unfair 
but absurd. lance Morrow 
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arter did not contribute much with his reflections on 
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A Pipeline to Nowhere? 


rhe great Alaska pipeline appears 
to be jinxed. In its first month of oper- 
ation, the $10 billion project has been 
beset by both mechanical breakdowns 
and an embarrassing dispute over what 
to do with the oil when it begins pour- 
ing out of the 800-mile line 

In a 28-day period. the line has suf- 


fered five physical mishaps, three of 


which caused shutdowns lasting a total 
of 13 days. The latest accident occurred 
last week when an earthmover burying 
part of the 48-in. pipeline struck a valve 
That set off a gusher that spewed hot 
black goo over 15 acres of surrounding 
tundra and two ponds before technicians 
could shut down the line and begin re- 
pairs. As it happened, the line had just 
resumed limited operation after a ten- 
day shutdown caused by the most se- 
rious of its start-up accidents. At Pump- 
ing Station 8, 38 miles from Fairbanks. 
a pipeline leak led to an explosion that 
killed one worker and injured five oth- 
ers. Interior Department officials last 
week concluded that poor training and 
a mixed-up chain of command were the 
causes of the PS 8 tragedy. Said an in- 
vestigator:; “Three or four 
people did some really dumb 
things.” 

The Alyeska Pipeline 
Service Co., a consortium of 
eight oil companies. hopes to 
rebuild the station by mid- 
September, after which cold 
weather will make repairs 
virtually impossible. Other- 
wise, it would have to delay 
for another ten months the 
goal of increasing the pipe- 
line's flow to its initial capac- 
ity of 1.2 million bbl. per day 
That could cause financial 
problems for the state of 
Alaska; it has been counting 
on taxes from the pipeline, 
which are determined by the 
amount of oil actually moved, 
to finance 60% of its $1 bil- 
lion current budget 

But the biggest problem 
looming over the project is 
what to do with the oil when 
it begins pouring into storage 
tanks at the Alaskan port of 
Valdez. The first tankers 
loaded with the oil are due 
to be on their way to Long 
Beach, Calif.. by the end of 
August. About 30% of the oil 
is to be transshipped to re- 
fineries on the West Coast 
Standard Oil Co. of Ohio (So- 
hio), which is owned by Brit- 
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ish Petroleum. wants to pump the rest 
of the oil, which is not needed in the Pa- 
cific Coast area, to refineries in Texas 
through an existing natural-gas pipeline 
that would be modified for the purpose 

Opponents of the Long Beach plan, 
including California Governor Jerry 
Brown, say the pipeline that Sohio wants 
to use is needed to bring in natural gas 
from Mexico, They also protest that the 
use of Long Beach as a transfer termi- 
nal for Alaskan oil would add to the al- 
ready bad air and water pollution prob- 
lem in the Los Angeles basin Although 
no refining will take place in the area. 
critics of the Long Beach plan say that 
just shipping the oil through there will 
add to pollution: tankers continually 
emit fumes, sometimes spill oil, and will 
inevitably have accidents 

Citing Sohio’s own figures, the Cal- 
ifornia Air Resources Board says that 
even under “best case” circumstances. 
the Long Beach operation would add to 
the air about 1,140 Ibs. of emissions per 
day—the equivalent of the exhaust from 
38,000 cars. The “most probable” fore- 
cast is even darker: nearly 81,000 Ibs. of 


TUNDRA BLACKENED BY OIL SPEWING FROM PIPE AFTER ACCIDENT LAST 
WEEK; WHITE CONTAINMENT MATERIAL LINES SPILL AREA & POND 


added emissions per day, equivalent to 
the exhaust from 2.7 million autos 

The oilmen say they can meet the 
demands of the federal Clean Air Act. 
which would require them to take steps 
that would actually reduce overall pol- 
lution in the Long Beach area. But Cal- 
ifornia public opinion has hardened 
against the Long Beach plan. whatever 
the environmental safeguards. State of- 
ficials are urging that the planned ter- 
minal be shifted north to a Spotl near 


Santa Barbara where there is less 
population 
Another alternative would be to 


swap the excess oil with Japan for some 
of the oil it normally imports from the 
Middle East. since this oil could easily 
be landed at the U.S. Gulf ports where 
itis needed. This idea makes much sense 
lo energy experts. But it has been re- 
jected by President Carter. who favors 
the Long Beach plan 

The dispute over that plan has set 
the stage for the first public standoff be- 
tween Carter and his fellow Democrat 
Jerry Brown, who has White House am- 
bitions of his own. Many Brown back- 
ers in California speculate that Carter 
may try to outflank the Long Beach op- 
position through legislation that would 
relax the Clean Air Act provisions in 
the Los Angeles basin enough to allow 
the Alaska oil plan to proceed. More 
likely, if the California- 
Washington stalemate per- 
sists, the oil will be shipped 
to Texas via the Panama Ca- 
nal, a 6,400-mile voyage that 
would add greatly to its cost 


The Lower 48 


Almost totally unnoticed 
amid the debate over Alas- 
kan oil and the Administra- 
uion’s energy program has 
been some encouraging news 
Spurred on by the prospect of 
higher prices, oilmen have 
sharply stepped up the pace 
of exploration in the Lower 
48 states. New wells are be- 
ing sunk at the highest rate 
in nearly two decades. More 
than 2,000 drilling rigs 
—meaning just about every 
one available—are now bor- 
ing for gas and oil on shore. 
v. an average of only 975 six 
years ago 

More important. one in 
six wildcat wells (wells 
drilled where there has been 
no previous exploration) has 
been striking oil or gas—a 
very high success rate. “We 
are finding big gas fields in 
Oklahoma. western Wyo- 
ming and even Nevada, of all 
places!” says Marvin Davis. 
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ENERGY 


head of Denver's Davis Oil Co.. a big in- 
dependent driller. “There is so much ba- 
loney coming out of Washington that 
we are running out of oil and gas.” 

In the long run. of course. Wash- 
ington is right: US supplies are defi- 
nitely being depleted. Still. the upsurge 
in drilling suggests that oilmen have a 
point in maintaining that more reserves 
can be found—provided the price is 
right. In the 1950s, when oil and gas 
prices were relatively high, drilling ac- 
livity was intense. But then Government 
imposed tight ceilings on the cost of oil 
and so-called interstate gas, with the 
now familiar result: the major oil com- 
panies began to import cheaper fuel 
from the Middle East, and domestic ex- 
ploration declined. What convinced 
many oilmen that domestic exploration 
would again be worthwhile was the ex- 
plosion in world oil prices and the cam- 
paign promises by both Gerald Ford and 
Jimmy Carter to deregulate natural-gas 
prices. 

Up to 90% of the new drilling is 
the work of independent Operators, 
Their names—Houston Oil & Minerals, 
Mesa Petroleum, Sanchez-O'Brien and 
Denver's Davis Oil are some of the 
“hot” outfits—are unknown to the pub- 
lic. But last year Davis, for example, 
discovered more onshore gas and oil 
wells in the U.S. than Exxon. Lately 
the big firms have begun to drill more 
too. So far this year Shell has sunk 59 
wells in the U.S., compared with only 
51 for all of 1976. 

Step-Out Wells. Though new fields 
are being developed in the Rockies, Wy- 
oming and Montana, the most activity 
right now is in such heavily drilled-over 
States as Texas, Louisiana, Oklahoma 
and Kansas. Operators are squeezing 
more oil out of those areas through 
“step-out” drilling—boring wells just be- 
yond old ones or sinking them deeper. 
In central Oklahoma’s heavily drilled 
East Guthrie field, eleven new step-out 
wells now produce more than 10.000 bbl 
of oil a day 

Offshore exploration is picking up 
too, though at a slower tempo. The off- 
shore operators (generally big oil com- 
panies) complain that federal courts and 
Washington inertia are holding up the 
exploration of promising areas on the 
continental shelf. Carter's energy pro- 
gram promises that newly discovered oil 
will be sold at the current world price 
(now $12.70 per bbl.). The onshore op- 
erators object that they still face disad- 
vantages because of price ceilings on oil 
from wells already in production and 
continued federal controls on natural 
gas. (Carter has decided to back away 
from his pledge for gas deregulation.) 
Yet exploration on land is becoming ex- 
pensive too. In the past, drillers rarely 
went deeper than 4,000 fi. to find gas or 
oil. Nowadays, the job of bringing in new 
oil from an old field frequently means 
going down as far as 20,000 ft. Cost per 
well at that depth: $2 million, or nearly 
30 times the cost for shallower old wells 
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Fitness in Flight 


The passenger in seat R-25-1 would 
appear to be a belly dancer practicing 
her routine in seat-belt situ. Almost 
since takeoff from Cologne on Lufthan- 
sa’s flight 408 to New York, she has been 
rotating her midsection, rolling her eyes, 
shimmying her shoulders and flexing 
her thighs. And she is not the only one; 
just about everyone aboard is doing this 
“sit-down rumba.” Is this a traveling 
company of A Chorus Line? In-flight ec- 
dysiast transcendentalists? 

Not quite. “You are now seated 
aboard the first airline on which you can 
gel a little exercise while you fly,” says 
a recorded voice. “I'll bet you didn’t ever 
realize just how much life is still in those 
curves around your fanny!” And so. to 
the tune of such muscle-toning music as 
Strangers in the Night, passengers con- 
tract and tighten their muscles—start- 
ing with their toes and working up to 
their arms. Leg thrusts (under the seat 
in front) and shoulder rolls follow. 

Lufthansa’s new in-flight Bonn-ton 
program, which aims to relieve the fraz- 
zling effect on Passenger extremities 
produced by prolonged jet travel, derives 
directly from the mini-gymnastics de- 
vised for cramped U'S. astronauts on 
flights to the moon. Explains Jirgen 
Palm, the German airline's fitness guru: 
“The problem of long-distance airline 
passengers is the same as that of astro- 
nauts: how to keep the muscles from 
going all slack and the blood from set- 
Uing in legs and feet and to keep the 
joints from becoming stiff. For people 
who are not in shape, getting off a long 
flight is like a convalescent’s getling up 
from a long time in bed.” 

Palm’s program is already on 126 
weekly flights connecting Germany with 
the Americas, Africa and the Far East, 
and is also available in printed form, 
Scandinavian Airlines has followed suit 
with an exercise program featuring such 
bracing gyrations as “jogging on the 
spot,” “rowing while seated” and “sla- 
lom while seated.” Indeed mini-gymnas- 
lics aloft may become the biggest thing 
in air travel since mini-Martinis Pro- 
sit! Skoal! To your health! 


Hercule Pawret 


He might be called a private paw 
His professional sobriquet is Sherlock 
Bones, and he operates what he believes 
to be the world’s first dogtective agen- 
cy. Actually, John Keane, 32, a former 
insurance salesman, will try to track 
down any lost pet in the San I rancisco 
Bay Area—and to date has been re- 
tained to find an errant parakeet and a 
Strayed horse, as well as hundreds of 
Fidos and felines. The strapping ex-Ma- 
rine is aided by Paco, an old English 
sheep dog who wears a deerstalker hat 
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and slurps champagne, and by a legion 
of kindly kids whom he calls, naturally, 
the Baker Street Irregulars 

But nothing is elementary about 
these pursuits. A lost dog may travel 
miles before it is picked up—or dog- 
naped. If it winds up in an animal shel- 
ter and is not claimed within five days, 
it will probably be destroyed. For a $30 
fee Keane advises the client on how to 
find his pet and supplies a form poster 
that can be individualized with a de- 
scription of the loved one (Keane rec- 
ommends a minimum $50 reward). For 
$100 plus expenses he will devote him- 
self exclusively to finding one pet, and 
with the Irregulars will scour a neigh- 
borhood as thoroughly as Mr. Holmes 
on the trail of Professor Moriarty. 

Unlike his near namesake of the old- 
time radio serial, Mr. Keen, Tracer of 
Lost Persons, the self-styled “Tracer of 
Missing Pets” is not infallible. He is 
hampered by police indifference, even 
when he can identify a petnaper. (On oc- 
casion, Keane says, he has come close 
to having his head blown off by pro- 
fessional criminals.) And, he notes, 
“finding a lost bird in Oakland is like 
finding one particular flea on a Saint 
Bernard.” Nonetheless, his ten-month- 
old business is prospering, and he has 
been approached to lend his nom de 
chien to a movie about Sherlock Bones. 
He is also working on a book that will 
not be called Sam Spayed 


SHERLOCK & PACO ON THE SCEN 
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he concepts are startling—and 
disturbing. Conflict between 
parents and children is biolog- 
ically inevitable. Children are 
born deceitful. All human acts—even 
saving a stranger from drowning or do- 
nating a million dollars to the poor 
may be ultimately selfish. Morality 
and justice, far from being the trium- 
phant product of human _ progress. 
evolved from man’s animal past, and are 
securely rooted in the genes 


sociobiology, a new and highly contro- 
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SOCIOBIOLOGIST EDWARD WILSON STUDYING COLONY OF ANTS IN HIS LABORATORY 


These are some of the teachings of 








versial scientific discipline that seeks to 
establish that social behavior—human 
as well as animal—has a biological ba- 
sis. Its most striking tenet: human be- 
havior is genetically based, the result of 
millions of years of evolution. Some so- 
ciobiologists go so far as to suggest that 
there may be human genes for such be- 
havior as conformism, homosexuality 
and spite. Carried to an extreme, socio- 
biology holds that all forms of life exist 
solely to serve the purposes of DNA, the 
coded master molecule that determines 
the nature of all organisms and is the 
stuff of genes. As British Ethologist 
Richard Dawkins describes the role and 
drive of the genes, they “swarm in huge 
colonies, safe inside gigantic lumbering 
robots, sealed off from the outside world, 
manipulating it by remote control. They 
are in you and me; they created us body 
and mind; and their preservation is the 
ultimate rationale for our existence 
we are their survival machines.” 
Sociobiologists—whose growing 
ranks include some 250 biologists, zo- 
ologists and social scientists—argue that 
without consideration of biology. the 
study of human culture makes no sense 
Indeed, sociobiology has significant im- 
plications for most areas of human con- 
cern—from education to relations be- 
tween the sexes. Says Harvard Physicist 
Gerald Holton: “It’s a breathtaking am- 
bition as if Sigmund Freud had set 
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ROBERT TRIVERS IN CAMBRIDGE 
Inflammatory doctrine. 


out to subsume all of Darwin, Joyce, Ein- 
stein, Whitehead and Lenin.” Robert 
Trivers, a Harvard biologist and lead- 
ing sociobiology theorist, makes a bold 
prediction: “Sooner or later, political sci- 
ence, law, economics, psychology, psy- 
chiatry and anthropology will all be 
branches of sociobiology.” 

These and other claims by propo- 
nents of sociobiology have made it one 
of the most inflammatory doctrines to 
emerge from the campuses in decades 
Since 1975, when Harvard Zoologist 
Edward Wilson's mammoth 700-page 
book Sociobiology: The New Synthesis 
brought the new science to public at- 
tention, the controversy has spread be- 
yond Harvard—where it originated 
—dividing faculty departments and 
disrupting academic conventions. An- 
gry opponents denounce “so-so biology” 
as reactionary political doctrine dis- 
guised as science. Their fear: it may be 
used to show that some races are infe- 
rior, that male dominance over women 
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BEHAVIOR 


Female Ants: Altruistic and Sterile 


Female ants share more genes with their sisters than they would with their offspring. 
Consequently their genetic self-interest works for social cooperation and against breeding. 


is natural and that social progress is im- 
possible because of the pull of the genes 

By far the most vocal critics have 
been Marxist and other scholars with 
political points to make. University of 
Chicago Anthropologist Marshall Sah- 
lins dismisses sociobiology as “genetic 
capitalism”—an attempt to defend 
the current structures of Western society 
as natural and inevitable. Jerome 
Schneewind, a philosopher at Manhat- 
tan’s Hunter College, calls it “mushy 
metaphor ... a souped-up version of 
Hobbes.” Harvard Evolutionary Biolo- 
gist Richard Lewontin is earthier: he 
thinks sociobiology is “bullshit.” 


dward Wilson has been picketed, 
and at Harvard, the left-wing 
Committee Against Racism has 
called sociobiology “dangerously 
racist.” The committee also charged that 
the new science would give comfort to 
the supporters of Psychologist Arthur 
Jensen, a leading proponent of another 
controversial theory: that racial differ- 
ences in IQs have a genetic basis. Wilson 
angrily called that attack “slander,” and 
even Lewontin came to his defense, con- 
ceding that “sociobiology is not a racist 
doctrine.” But he added, “Any kind of 
genetic determinism can and does feed 
other kinds, including the belief that 
some races are superior to others.” 
Opponents of sociobiology were 
heartened this spring when Harvard 
failed to give tenure to Biologist Trivers, 
though denying that his work in socio- 
biology was the reason. It was a surpris- 
ing move that Trivers interpreted as an 
invitation to leave the university 
—which he plans to do. Still he insists: 
“I don’t think they will be successful in 
stopping me or slowing down the work. 
It has spread too far, to too many peo- 
ple, and to far too many studies.” Indeed, 
sociobiology is establishing itself as part 
of the scientific spectrum. In June, for 
example, academics from around the 
nation gathered at San Francisco State 
University for a two-day meeting on the 
implications of sociobiology. 
Sociobiologists call their doctrine 
“the completion of the Darwinian rev- 
olution” —the application of classic evo- 
lutionary theory and modern studies of 
genetics to animal behavior. Darwin's 
theory, now virtually unchallenged in 
the world of science, holds that all or- 
ganisms evolve by natural selection 
—those that are better adapted to the 
environment survive and reproduce: the 
rest die out. Thus organisms are con- 
stantly perfected by the cruel competi- 
tion to survive. Sociobiologists believe 
the behavior that promotes survival of 
the winners in the evolutionary game is 
passed on by their genes. 
Many recent theorists—such as No- 
bel-prizewinning Ethologist Konrad Lo- 
renz and Scots Biologist V.C. Wynne- 
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would have only % their genes. 


Edwards—have focused on the group or 
species as the primary unit of selection. 
Darwin wrote that it was the individual 
organism. But sociobiologists believe it 
is the genes themselves that conduct the 
life-or-death evolutionary struggle. This 
gene-based view of life is compatible 
with a finding made independently by 
researchers in a widely divergent branch 
of science. Rutgers Biochemist George 
Pieczenik has discovered patterns in 
DNA coding that he sees as evidence of 
selection occurring at the molecular lev- 
el (TIME, April 4). “What this means,” 
he says, “is that the DNA sequences ex- 
ist to protect themselves and their own 
information. It’s not the organism that 
counts. The DNA sequences don’t really 
care if they have to look like a lowly as- 
sistant professor or a giraffe.” 

Yet sociobiology did not arise from 
molecular studies but as an answer to a 
century-old gap in Darwinian theory: 
Darwin could not fully explain why 
some organisms help other members of 
their species. His theory held that every 
organism fights for its own survival and 
chance to reproduce, not that of others. 
Since altruistic behavior reduces an or- 
ganism’s chances to survive, evolution 
should be expected to breed it out of all 
species. Still, some birds risk their lives 
for the flock by crying out to warn of the 
presence of a predator—thus chancing 
attracting the attention of the enemy 
and being singled out for attack. Dol- 
phins sometimes try to save injured dol- 
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Workers on average share % of their genes 


Because workers share % of their genes, they “farm” the queen to produce more 
workers. Their new sisters are closer to them than their potential offspring, which 
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phins from drowning. Social insects 
serve the entire community, some going 
so far as to give their lives to protect the 
colony from invaders. 

Sociobiology tries to resolve the di- 
lemma, Its solution: altruism is actually 
genetic selfishness. The bird that warns 
of an approaching hawk is protecting 
nearby relatives that have many of the 
same genes it has—thus increasing the 
chance that some of those genes will sur- 
vive. Sterile female insects work and give 
their lives to promote the spread of genes 
they share with their sisters. 

Some 20 years ago. British Biologist 
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FRIENDS SAVING HARPOONED DOLPHIN 
Rooted in gene selfishness. 


J.B.S. Haldane anticipated the gene- 
based view of sociobiology when, tongue 
in cheek, he announced that he would 
lay down his life for two brothers or eight 
cousins, His reasoning: the survival of 
two full siblings (each with about half of 
his genes identical to Haldane’s) or the 
group of cousins (each with about one- 
eighth of his genes the same as Hal- 
dane’s) made the decision genetically 
acceptable. 


ccording to sociobiologists, evo- 

lution produces organisms that 

automatically follow this math- 

ematical logic, as if they were 
computers, totting up the genetic costs or 
benefits of helping out relatives who bear 
many of the same genes. If aiding the rel- 
atives increases the chances that famil- 
ial genes will prosper and propagate, the 
organism will act altruistically—even to 
the extent of giving up its life, as a par- 
ent may, for example, by rushing into a 
burning house to save a child. Yet in hu- 
mans, this genetic push is less binding: 
sociobiologists believe that human social 
behavior is largely controlled by faculta- 
live genes—the ones that can be influ- 
enced by environment to change their 
effects. Thus there is room for cowardly 
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* BEHAVIOR 


and selfish—as well as unself- 
ish—behavior. 

British Biologist William 
Hamilton in 1964 explained 
how altruism could help an in- 
dividual spread his genes: he 
argued that the principle ex- 
plained the social life of insects 
In all ants, bees and wasps, 
daughters of the queen share 
an average of three-quarters of 
their genes (see diagram). Be- 
cause the daughters are more 
related to each other than they 
would be to their own off- 
spring, said Hamilton, it is in 
their genetic self-interest not to 
breed but to assist the queen 
in producing more daughters 
Thus the females evolved as 
sterile workers who cooperate 
socially for genetically selfish 
reasons. 

Some years later, Trivers reasoned 
that if Hamilton was right about the so- 
cial insects, worker ants would spend 
three times the energy rearing sisters as 
rearing brothers, because the workers 
are three times more closely related to 
their sisters than to their brothers. Tri- 
vers and his associate, Hope Hare, then 
analyzed thousands of ants of 20 differ- 
ent species and confirmed the 3-to-1 fe- 
male dominance—the strongest evi- 
dence so far that organisms act as if they 
understand the underlying genetics. 

Stil, there are problems in explain- 
ing all altruism as a direct investment 
in One’s own genes. For example, some 
birds give warning cries for the flock 
even when their young and close rel- 
atives are absent. Trivers proposed a so- 
lution in a 1971 paper on reciprocal al- 
truism that has become a central text 
for sociobiologists. “In other organ- 
isms,” Trivers wrote, “the evidence that 
altruism is genetic is rather overwhelm- 
ing. It is therefore irrational to argue 
that the first species in which altruism 
has no genetic contribution is human be- 
ings.” Using game theory, he concluded 
that natural selection produces individ- 
uals that exchange favors—in effect say- 
ing, “You scratch my back; I'll scratch 
yours.” In other words, the favor will 
eventually be returned, thus improving 
the outlook for the genes of the first al- 
truist. According to the theory, human 
charitable acts are therefore rooted in bi- 
ology and gene selfishness. This theory 
could explain human loyalty to nation, 
corporation or church; these institutions 
can provide benefits to members that in- 
crease the chances for them to survive 
and propagate. 

Some philosophers and theologians 
have been dismayed by the theory. So 
was one young man who had won a Car- 
negie Gold Medal for saving a drown- 
ing victim: he wrote Wilson a troubled 
letter. Recalls Wilson: “He found it dif- 
ficult to grasp the notion that somehow 
his act was preordained through genes. 
I convinced him that the impulse and 
emotion behind his rational choice, 
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though genetically determined, in no 
way detracted from the rationality and 
value of his altruistic act.” 

For many, such explanations of no- 
ble deeds are cold comfort. But Harvard 
Anthropologist Melvin J. Konner sees 
a bright side to reciprocal altruism. So- 
ciobiologists, he says. “have in fact up- 
lifted [human nature] by showing that 
altruism, long thought to be a thin cul- 
tural veneer, belongs instead to the deep- 
est part of our being, produced by count- 
less aeons of consistent evolution.” 

In Trivers’ model, non-backscratch- 
ers (who refuse to play the game) and 
overt cheaters (who accept favors but 
never return them) are long-term losers 
in the evolutionary game. Yet subtle 
cheaters who pretend to cooperate but 
do not are winners. As a result, Trivers 
believes, humans survived by evolving 
a complex psychology and set of emo- 
tions to keep the altruist from being ex- 
ploited by cheaters: indignation, guilt, 
gratitude, sympathy and moralism. 

Indeed, to sociobiologists deceit is a 
crucial factor in evolution. Some birds. 
like the nighthawk, can feign a broken 
wing to lure predators away from a nest. 
In some avian species, a female that has 
been inseminated by a departed male 
may try to hide the fact, thus tricking a 
new male into investing his time and re- 
sources in offspring—and genes—that 
are not his. In the long run, however, 
natural selection sharpens up both the 
ability to cheat and the ability to detect 
cheating. Trivers and Dawkins suggest 
that the need for deceit—and for its de- 
tection—may have been responsible for 
the rapid enlargement of the human 
brain during the Pleistocene era. 


ociobiologists believe that self- 

deception is also a product of evo- 

lution, simply because a cheater 

can give a more convincing dis- 
play of honesty if he lies to himself as 
well as to his neighbor, Says Zoologist 
Richard Alexander of the University of 
Michigan: “Selection has probably 
worked against the understanding of 
such selfish motivation becoming a part 
of human consciousness.” Adds Trivers 
“The conventional view that natural se- 
lection favors nervous systems which 
produce ever more accurate images of 
the world must be a very naive view of 
mental evolution.” 

Of all sociobiologists, Trivers has 
been the boldest in applying the gene- 
based view to humans. In part, that ac- 
counts for his rise—in just ten years 
—from an author of children’s texts to 
a biology guru at age 34. The son of a 
Foreign Service officer, Trivers entered 
Harvard on a scholarship in 1961 to 
study math and prepare for a career as 
a civil rights lawyer. He was a bright. 
moody, private person who turned up 
at all the civil rights demonstrations and 
student protests. But his marks were so 
mediocre (“I was more interested in 
chasing women and the real world than 
in math”) that his Harvard scholarship 
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was canceled and he was turned down 
after graduation by two law schools 

Abandoning a law career. he took a 
job writing children’s textbooks for the 
Educational Development Center in 
Newton, Mass., and while working on 
an animal volume was struck by a pho- 
to of baboons disciplining their young 
It looked so much like human parents 
dealing with their children. recalls Tri- 
vers, “that it was possible to imagine lan- 
guage as just so much froth on the ocean, 
and that there was something else un- 
derlying human discipline. It occurred 
to me that to understand human be- 
havior, it would be very helpful to ex- 
amine the behavior of other organisms.” 

At the time, Trivers knew little 
about evolution and nothing at all about 
biology, but he plunged into the liter- 
ature and sought out mentors. “Once | 
learned what natural selection was.” he 
says, “it was clear that for one hundred 
years since Darwin, almost no work had 
been done in applying Darwin's reason- 
ing to social behavior. It was an incred- 
ible opportunity to be able to move into 
this enormous vacuum.” 

Excited by his new interest, Trivers 
borrowed money and went back to Har- 
vard as a special student in biology, gain- 
ing his Ph.D. and a faculty appointment 
in 1972. Zoologist Ernest Williams. one 
of his teachers, describes him as a brash. 
brilliant student who turned in papers 
with slashing attacks on well-known bi- 
ologists, some of whom have not for- 
gotten—or forgiven. Brashness is still 
part of Trivers’ character. He derided 
an anthropologist (who, incidentally, ad- 
mires his work) as too old to understand 
the implications of sociobiology. The an- 
thropologist was then 38 

The second of seven children, Tri- 
vers admits that the problems of grow- 
ing up in a large family and the argu- 
ments he had with his father helped to 
point him toward his theory that parent- 
child conflict is biologically certain. Tri- 
vers believes that the child shows a self- 
ish interest in itself and seeks to get more 
than its fair share of the energy and re- 
sources of parents. But the parent has 
only a partial genetic interest in each 
child and thus is preoccupied with shar- 
ing resources. The result, according to 
Trivers, is biologically certain conflict 
between the child. who tends toward 
selfishness, and the parent, who insists 
that the child share 

Another example of the conflict, in 
a variety of mammals, is weaning. When 
the benefit to the child begins to be out- 
weighed by the cost to the mother (re- 
duced ability to bear or care for other off- 
spring). the mother will deny milk, 
though the offspring will continue to de- 
mand more. But parents have an edge 
(Says Trivers: “An offspring cannot fling 
its mother to the ground at will and 
nurse.”’) So evolution has provided a de- 
fensive weapon for the offspring: psy- 
chological warfare. Some fledgling birds 
will scream with hunger—even when 
they are reasonably well fed—to induce 
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the parent to bring more food 
Dogs withhold tail-wagging to 
get more food. Children with- 
hold or provide smiles—as a 
means of reinforcing maternal 
behavior they need. Says Tri- 
vers: “Strong selection pres- 
sures tend to favor the infant's 
efforts to express its own self- 
interest. Once you explore the 
Stratagems of parent and child, 
I think you can see that the 
child is not just an empty ves- 
sel to be filled by the parents 
but a sophisticated organism 
capable of acting in its own 
self-interests from early on.” 

So early. Trivers thinks. 
that the action may actually 
begin before birth. He believes 
there are “chemical tactics” 
that the fetus uses on the moth- 
er to increase its size and fit- 
ness while still in the womb. Even more 
surprising is Trivers’ theory (for which 
he admits there is yet no evidence) of ge- 
netic conflict between egg and sperm be- 
fore conception: under some conditions, 
the egg may try to repel sperm with fe- 
male-producing X chromosomes in 
order to be fertilized into a boy rather 
than a girl 


arents, as well as children, have 

genetic interests that emerge as 

manipulation. One of Trivers’ ex- 

amples: a parent may be over- 
protective in order to keep a grown child 
at home helping with the other offspring 
—something that promotes the self-in- 
terest of the parents and the younger 
kids but diminishes the chances of re- 
productive success for the older child 
Says Trivers: “Humans are caught in an 
intense co-evolutionary struggle with 
their closest relatives. Parents, siblings 
and offspring are our allies as well as 
our opponents.” 

In fact, sociobiologists believe, con- 
flict—both in the family and with out- 
siders—is the essence of life. But they do 
not think that man is at the mercy of an 
irresistible aggressive instinct, as Lorenz 
(On Aggression) and Author Robert Ar- 
drey (The Territorial Imperative) insisted 
in their popular books more than a dec- 
ade ago. For sociobiologists the trick in 
becoming an evolutionary winner is to 
hit just the right level of aggression. Too 
little, and the organism may be muscled 
out by competitors. Too much. and it 
may die in battle without reproducing, 
or use up time and energy in fighting 
while competitors steal its food or mate 
Aggression, in other words, pays off only 
when the cost-benefit ratio makes it a 
workable strategy 

Sociobiology seems to have an expla- 
nation—usually a deflating one—for 
nearly every human phenomenon. Ma- 
ternal love is a genetic investment poli- 
cy. Friendship and law are probably 
rooted in reciprocal altruism and its cal- 
culus of self-interest. The socialization of 
children, at home and school, is as much 
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EDWARD WILSON’S INSECT MASCOT AT HARVARD 
Giving his life for eight cousins. 


forced indoctrination in reciprocal altru- 
ism as it is genuine teaching. Ethnic 
pride (as well as racism) can be viewed 
as an irrational generalization of the bi- 
ological tendency to distrust strangers 
and prefer the company of individuals 
who look like ourselves. Says Wilson 
“We are likely to see some of our most 
exalted feelings explained in terms of 
traits which evolved. We may find that 
there is an overestimation of the nature 
of our deepest yearnings.” 

Sociobiologists argue that those 
yearnings are so encrusted with self-de- 
ceit and rationalizations that only a rig- 
orous evolutionary analysis will make 
them clear. Wilson, in fact, calls for 
“ethics to be removed temporarily from 
the hands of the philosophers and biol- 
ogicized.”” Though Wilson is hazy about 
what a biologicized ethic might be. he 
suggests there could be different moral 
strictures for males and females, old and 
young. An ethic of children, he says. 
might account for their genetically based 
resistance to parental control, as well as 
for the tendency of teen-agers to band 
together and set their own rules 

Wilson, 48, curator of entomology at 
Harvard's Museum of Comparative Zo- 
ology, is currently writing a book on the 
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evolution of ethics in relation to socio- 
biology. A specialist in the social insects, 
he wrote The Insect Societies (1971), then 
put in three years of 90-hour weeks 
working on his sociobiology text. Says 
he: “I wanted to synthesize and draw the 
boundaries to shape sociobiology into a 
discipline.” 


n the spectrum of current theories 

about human behavior, that disci- 

pline falls between the thinking of 

Harvard Psychologist B.F. Skinner, 
who regards people as pliable beings 
whose behavior can be almost entirely 
shaped by their environment, and 
Lorenz, who believes that man is a 
prisoner of his aggressive instincts. 
Like Freudian psychology, sociobiology 
stresses the innate but allows for the in- 
fluence of environment. Indeed, socio- 
biologists concede the possibilities of a 
Freudian connection. Trivers says that 
he can think of 16 ways the discipline 
could “revitalize” the teachings of 
Freud, who also had something to 
say about inevitable parent-child con- 
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flict and the role of self-deception. 

Many social scientists are now con- 
tributing to the development of sociobio- 
logical theory. Anthropologist Napoleon 
Chagnon of Penn State University 
(TIME, May 10, 1976) reports that the 
YAanomamé tribes of southern Venezue- 
la and northern Brazil seem to be en- 
gaged in almost continuous war over the 
right to reproduce. The tribes “invest” 
more heavily in raising boys, practice fe- 
male infanticide and constantly raid 
other settlements for women. Anthro- 
pologists Lionel Tiger and Robin Fox 
(The Imperial Animal) insist that evi- 
dence points to a “biogram,” or biolog- 
ical program, guiding human behavior. 

Harvard’s Irven DeVore, already 
one of America’s leading anthropolo- 
gists when he converted to sociobiology, 
now says he will go back and redo all of 
his major primate studies. He has gone 
to Africa this summer to conduct the 
first real test of sociobiological theory on 
primates. 

Donald Campbell, former president 
of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion, believes that psychology must 
adapt itself to evolutionary theory, 
if not sociobiology. He thinks religious 
teachings have evolutionary importance 
—an idea a few theologians have picked 
up from sociobiology. Says Unitarian 
Ralph Burhoe of Chicago’s Mead- 
ville/Lombard Theological School: 
“The truths in religion have been select- 
ed because they are necessary and essen- 
tial to man.” Though no sociobiologist 
has yet worked out a full theory of reli- 
gion, the general view is that the golden 
rule about love of neighbor evolved out 
of reciprocal altruism. 

All told, sociobiology seems to have 
won the first round with its critics 
—largely because their accusations were 
overblown and based on emotional re- 
sponse rather than hard evidence. “Our 
rhetoric was at fault,” admits Biologist 
Stephen Gould, an opponent of socio- 
biology. Lewontin adds glumly: “Other 
people may have listened more if we had 
presented our arguments differently.” 

Still, Trivers agrees that the critics 
have a point in being concerned about 
the social implications of what sociobiol- 
ogists preach. “Social theory,” he says, 
“ought to be looked at from the stand- 
point of what its implications are. It’s 
not like particle physics.” Wilson’s book, 
for instance, raises some unsettling ques- 
tions that most social theorists shy away 
from: Is it possible that social classes re- 
flect genetic differences? Do the upper 
classes gradually accumulate a separate 
and superior gene pool? After stating 
that the idea has “plausibility,” Wilson 
goes on to say there is “little evidence” 
of its truth: culture moves too fast, and 
even the 2,000-year-old castes of India 
are not genetically different in any mea- 
surable way. Still, Wilson believes there 
is a “loose correlation of some of the ge- 
netically determined traits with suc- 
cess.” Such beliefs worry many readers, 
so Wilson often devotes himself to reas- 
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suring audiences that sociobiology is not 
threatening. He says, for example, that 
only about 10% to 15% of human social 
behavior is genetically based. (After this 
less-than-scientific guess, Sahlins re- 
plied with some dry academic mockery 
that human behavior cannot be reduced 
to 10% biology, 5% physics, 3% chemis- 
try, .7% geology, 81% symbolic logic and 
.3% the action of heavenly bodies.) 


ilson also stresses that genes 

need not always be obeyed. 

He notes that man has “a ge- 

netically inherited array of 
possibilities. Some of these possibilities 
set limits on man’s aspirations, others 
do not, and the search should be for 
where biology pushes mankind and 
where man can resist the push.” He also 
admits that “genetic constraints evolved 
during the millions of years of prehis- 
tory, under conditions that to a large ex- 
tent no longer exist.” It would be fool- 
ish, he says, to rear as many healthy 
children as possible in today’s crowded 
world, no matter what the genetic push. 

Despite the weaknesses in sociobio- 
logical doctrine that required these con- 
cessions, opponents have been slow to 
mount a scientificall¥ based counterat- 
tack. A major reason for the delay: few 
critics feel competent to cut across all 
the disciplines involved, from ethology 
and mathematics to anthropology and 
game theory. But a more sophisticated 
opposition is beginning to take root in 
the academic community. 

Anthropologist Sahlins in The Use 
and Abuse of Biology, the only anti-so- 
ciobiology book published to date, con- 
tends that kinship patterns among hu- 
mans do not—as sociobiodlogical theory 
predicts—always follow bloodlines. He 
also argues that Trivers’ theory of re- 
ciprocal altruism simply does not work: 
an individual may help himself by be- 
having altruistically, but he also helps 
one of his competitors. Thus there is no 
net advantage to altruistic behavior, 
and it should be selected against by 
evolution. 

Another common objection: human 
sociobiology is long on theory, short 
on proof. Some sociobiologists concede 
that large chunks of the theory may 
have to be modified as studies proceed. 

But the strongest argument against 
sociobiology is that it underrates the 
emergence of the human brain, con- 
sciousness and culture. Said Columbia 
Anthropologist Marvin Harris to an 
M.LT. audience last year: “Sociobiolo- 
gists tend to drastically underestimate 
the result to which human cultures rep- 
resent an emergent novelty.” His point: 
even simple organisms show great vari- 
ation in behavior, but only the genes can 
pass it on. Among humans, learning can 
be passed on by culture, thus over- 
whelming the genetic contribution to 
behavior. 

The fear of many of sociobiology’s 
opponents is that it will prove nothing 
but leave a heavy political impact any- 
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sh be a best seller...year after year...an en- 
cyclopedia has got to have more than a good- 
looking cover. 

It's got to be interesting. Whoever heard of a 
dull best seller? 

It’s got to be understandable. Complicated 
writing just doesn’t get read. 

And, to be a best seller, an encyclopedia has 
rot to have broad, practical appeal to people of 
different ages and interests. 

World Book has got what it takes...on all 
counts. 

World Book is interesting. Its vivid, dynamic 
writing and more than 29,000 illustrations 
make even dull subjects come alive. 

World Book is easy to understand. The editors 
know you don’t have to use big words to explain | 
big ideas. And they make sure an article is writ- 
ten at the language level of the people most 
likely to be interested in that subject. Thus, the | 
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article on puppets reads easier than the one on 
mykiss 


And, World Book appeals to everyone. In ad- 
dition to the usual school subjects, it has a 
wealth of practical information on crafts, hob- 
bies, sports, travel and do-it-yourself projects. 

Oh yes, World Book has one more thing you 
will appreciate. World Book salespeople are 
Ber reo Because they are...your neighbors. 

With all that going for it...it shouldn’t sur- 
prise you that World Book is the world’s best 
seller...by a wide margin. 
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way. Sahlins fears it may disappear as a 
science but go on and on in the popular 
culture. 

Indeed, few academic theories have 
spread so fast and with so little hard 
proof. Apart from the Hamilton-Trivers 
work on altruism, there has been little to 
impress the skeptics, and no hard evi- 
dence has been presented to show that 
genes influence human cultural behav- 


Sociobiolog 


Q. Why do men go to war? 

A. Because the women are watching 

This classic exchange may not be the 
last word on human aggression, but so- 
ciobiologists would admire the insight 
into male psychology. In their view. 
male displays and bravado—from ant- 
lers in deer and feather ruffling in birds 
to chest thumping in apes and humans 
—evolved as a reproductive strategy to 
impress females. Machismo is biologi- 
cally based and says in effect: “I have 
good genes, let me mate.” 

But such male bluster works only if 
females allow it to work. Among many 
monogamous birds, a female will mate 
only with a male willing to build nests 
before copulating. Presumably, human 
females have much more power to breed 
machismo out of the population. At 
cocktail parties. women often ask An- 
thropologist Irven DeVore when men 
will give up machismo. His immodest 
—but sociobiologically correct—reply 
when women like you stop selecting 
high-success, strutting men like me 
“Males,” says DeVore. “are a vast breed- 
ing experiment run by females.” 

. 

In evolutionary terms, sex is the cen- 
tral game in life, and the aim of all play- 
ers is lo gel as many genes as possible 
into the next generation. at the lowest 
cost. Some of the best low-cost players 
are female fish. which deposit their un- 
fertilized eggs in front of a chosen male 
Then, while he is inseminating the eggs. 
they flee. leaving the poor male to pro- 
tect his genetic investment by nurturing 
the young himself. 

Bul in most species. including hu- 
mans, the female has no such advantage 
Men have far more chances to play the 
reproduction game: each male can start 
thousands of pregnancies; each female 
can start a maximum of about 30. More 
important, the female must invest far 
more heavily in each pregnancy—nine 
months of time. energy and eating for 
two. The male must invest only sperm 
and promiscuity may pay off for him as 
a workable reproductive strategy. If he 
spreads his genes widely and refuses to 
nurture at all. he can still reasonably as- 
sume that some of his offspring will be 
likely to survive. Sociobiologists say this 
is why promiscuity is more popular 
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ior. The power of sociobiology comes 
from its astonishing promise to link the 
physical sciences with the human sci- 
ences and to bring all behavior from 
Drosophila to Homo sapiens under one 
great discipline 

What is more, sociobiology may 
have appeared at the right cultural mo- 
ment. The 1970s have brought with 
them growing impatience and disillu- 


and Sex 


among men, and why the urge to nest is 
stronger among women 

Why. in the vast majority of species. 
does the male aggressively pursue the fe- 
male, instead of the other way round? 
According to Sociobiologist Robert Tri- 
vers, the sex that invests more is a “lim- 
iting resource.” In other words, because 
women do most of the work to bring chil- 
dren into the world, they are in the po- 
sition of sellers in a scarce market, and 
men must line up to buy. This principle 
explains the natural evolution of what 
DeVore and his colleague Joseph Popp 
have called “prostitution behavior” in 
higher species. A female chimp in estrus 
will use a sexual come-on to get more 
than her share of food. Even a very dom- 
inant male cannot afford to alienate the 
most precious of all resources—a willing 
female. Sociobiology also explains w hy, 
in most human societies, men are older 
than their mates: older men are more 
likely to control resources of value to a 
reproducing female. Males go along with 
the system because it is to their repro- 
ductive advantage to pick young females 
with many childbearing years left 

In general, males are the high rollers 
in the sex game. They take greater risks 
than females (death in combat over a fe- 
male, exclusion from breeding by a 
stronger male), but they also have more 
to gain (spreading their genes far and 
wide). Still males have one overpowering 
disadvantage—they can never be sure 
that the offspring are their own. A cuck- 
olded male is a biological loser, tricked 
into investing his time and energy in an- 
other male’s genes. Thus sexual jealousy 
evolved among monogamous males as 
an adaptation. So did courtship rituals 
By monopolizing a female’s time, but not 
copulating. a courting male waits long 
enough to make certain that the female 
Is nol already pregnant. Among ring 
doves, a male turns from wooing to ag- 
gression if the female responds to his 
courtship too soon; that is a good sign 
that she may be pregnant 

For females. coy behavior makes 
sense if it elicits some sign of good genes 
or commitment to nurturing. Sociobiol- 
ogists believe estrus disappeared in hu- 
mans as a female strategy to cement mo- 
nogamy: a year-round sexual attractive- 
ness helped keep mates from wandering 
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sionment over failed educational and en- 
vironmental experiments designed to 
alter social behavior. The concept of so- 
cial theorists that man is infinitely mal- 
leable and perfectible has fallen into dis- 
favor. Al such a time the emergence of a 
doctrine preaching that man is caught in 
history, able to exercise free will only 
within the limits set by his genes. may do 
very well indeed 


off Menopause may have evolved to 
turn aging females away from breeding 
and toward protecting their genetic in- 
vestment by caring for grandchildren 

Sociobiologists think that evolution 
has produced different physiques, be- 
havior and attitudes in males and fe- 
males—a touchy subject for feminists 
Trivers says the female is not equipped 
for the chase and shows no interest in it 
And Edward Wilson reminds readers 
that in the million-year hunter-gatherer 
period of evolution, men hunted and 
women stayed home. Adds Wilson 
‘This strong bias persists in most agri- 
cultural societies. and on that ground 
alone appears to have a genetic origin.” 

. 

Comments like these have irritated 
some campus feminists, who fear socio- 
biologists are telling them to stay home 
and mind the babies, but sociobiologists 
have some calming news: hunter-gather- 
er women were economic equals. Says 
DeVore: “The female is an absolutely in- 
tegral part of the society, because only 
her gathering makes it possible for the 
male to indulge in the gamble of the 
hunt.” Sociobiologists stress that the sex- 
es are genetically equal and can evolve 
different strategies as conditions change 

It has been argued that the rise of 
feminism could be a genetic adaptation 
Robert Trivers, however, has a sobering 
thought: if more feminists take jobs and 
have fewer children, more of the child- 
bearing may be left to nonfeminists. In 
evolutionary terms, this would mean 
that feminism is being selected against 
and will either die out entirely or start 
from scratch in every generation 
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Onward and Upward with the New Superman 


You will be picked up at 7 p.m 
and taken to a spot 25 minutes away by 
car. Where? We can't tell you that. We 
will say only that it is not on the island 
of Manhattan Mission: Impossible? 
No, just a reporter being escorted last 
week to the set of Superman 
the most supersecret. superpublicized 
movie ever to be shot—at least within 
25 minutes of midtown Manhattan 

The spot turns out to be a street in 
Brooklyn Heights overlooking New 
York harbor. with Manhattan as a cine 
mascopic background. Superman. after 
a hard day’s work going faster than a 
speeding bullet and leaping tall build 
ings ata single bound. spots a cat caught 
in a tree and swoops down to the rescue 
How does he swoop? How. in fact. does 
he fly? Ah. that is the reason for the 


possibly 








MARGOT KIDDER AS LOIS LANE 
“Why cantcha 


cloaks and the daggers: the producers 
are terrified a photographer will follow 
the reporter and show Superman being 
held up by a 100-ft. crane and wires. Says 
a spokesman, “We don't want anyone to 
destroy the illusion of flight 

Even with the crane and wires. fly- 
ing is not easy. Christopher Reeve, 24 
who plays Superman. has to make a doz- 
en or so passes 50 fl. in the air before he 
bags his cat. made suitably cooperative 
by the taxidermist. Every once in a while 
Superman is brought down for an adjust- 
ment of his ailerons. He has 25 different 
costumes and perhaps six different kinds 
of capes—for standing. sitting. flying 
and coming in for a landing. He is now 
wearing his flying which is 
stretched out with wires so that it ap- 
pears to billow in the wind. The changes 


cape 
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made. he goes back into the air, accom- 
panied by cheers from local residents 
who are hanging out of windows. “Hey 
Supraman, why cantcha get the cat?’ 
someone shouts in that rich 
gravel and adenoids known as Brook- 
lynese. “Thattaboy, Supraman!” yells 
another when he actually touches the 
dusty beast 

Rescuing cats—a sign of his human- 
ity. says Director Richard Donner—is 
the least of Superman’s good deeds. Pro- 
ducers Ilya Salkind. 29. and Pierre 
Spengler, 30, are determined to outdo 
the special effects of Srar Wars—and 
reap its profits. “At one time it was ex- 
citing to see Superman hold up the end 
of a truck.” says Tom Mankiewicz, the 
last of five scriptwriters brought in to 
turn comic strip into film strip. “Now 
you see Lindsay Wagner do things like 
that every week on TV for free. So we 
had a problem. and Superman's feats 
had to be very, very spectacular. We had 
to go whole hog 

X-Ray Souffle. Frying those pork 
chops may cost upwards of $33 million 

without apple sauce. The budget is al- 

ready well over the target of $25 million 
Before the movie is finished, Superman 
will have |) soldered together the Gold- 
en Gate Bridge. which has been cut in 
half by an earthquake. 2) rescued the 
President's airplane from a thunder- 
storm, 3) tamed the waters from a col- 
lapsing dam, 4) plucked a speedboat full 
of criminals from the East River and set 
it down, still dripping, on Wall Street 
5) caught a crashing helicopter in mid- 
air, 6) flown round the world in 90 sec- 
onds with Lois Lane in his arms, and 
7) cooked a soufflé for Lois with his 
X-ray eyes 

Not all the money is going for such 
stunts. As insurance for the picture—as 
well as a lure for investors—Salkind and 
Spengler have hired some of the biggest 
stars in Hollywood. It sometimes seems 
as if the only ones who are not getting 
any of the producers’ largesse are Jerry 
Siegel and Joe Shuster. who created the 
man of steel in 1938 

For twelve days’ work as the father 
who sends Superbaby to Earth from the 
doomed planet Krypton. Marlon Bran- 
do has received $2 million, A similar 
sum is going to Gene Hackman, who 
plays Lothar. the archvillain, for three 
months’ work. To make sure that Su- 
perman will stay around for sequels 
Reeve. who was plucked from the ob- 
security of a TV soap opera for the role 
is getting $250,000. But then. of course 
there is more of Reeve than there was 
when he was signed. In London. where 
the interiors are being shot. he trained 
on weights with a former Mr. Universe 
and added 20 Ibs. to his 6 ft. 4 in.. in- 


blend of 


cluding 2 in. to his chest and another 2 
in. to his biceps 

The salaries seem somewhat less 
monumental. given the fact that, to save 
money. some of the scenes for Super- 
man I] are being shot at the same time 
as those for Superman I. The young pro- 
ducers followed the same cost-cutting 
measure when they shot the Three and 
Four Musketeers—though they neglect- 
ed to tell the actors that time. This time 
the principals know. Reeve and Mar 
got Kidder, who gives Lois Lane the sex 
appeal that schoolboys always knew she 
had, are already looking forward to Su- 
perman I1, Il1and IV. Reeve was afraid 
of being typecast. but Sean Connery 
who played James Bond six times, put 
his fears to rest. Said Connery: “You had 
better be good in the first Superman or 





CHRISTOPHER REEVE AS CLARK KENT 
... get the cat?” 


you won't have to worry about the sec- 
ond and third 
One thing Superman J does not have 
so far as anyone with plain old 20-20 
anyway—is many laughs. Di- 
rector Donner. convinced that it was 
campiness that brought down King 
Kong, is avoiding even the possibility of 
untoward giggles. Says he: “I was 
brought up on Superman, and | believe 
this myth. There is a little bit of God 
Bless America in it. There is a purity 
and a fantasy in it that is right for our 
umes.” Adds Mankiewicz: “Whatever 
Jimmy Carter is asking us to be, Su- 
perman ts already. What we are really 
giving people is the Christian message 
that we should all be honest, love each 
other and be for the underdog.” 
Mankiewicz ought to embroider that 


can see 
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BRANDO SENDING SUPERBABY TO EARTH 


message On a sampler and nail it on the 
wall, because there is little love between 
Donner and Producer Spengler. Already 
Richard Lester, who directed both Mus 
keteers, has been brought in as “con- 
sultant,” a move that can only give pause 
to Donner, whose one major credit is 
The Omen. Donner further frets that 
Superman's superhype may backfire 
Look what happened to King Kong and 
The Great Gatsby,” he moans. “I keep 
telling the producers to just let the pic- 
ture Open with only normal advertising 
It'll sell itself. 

Mr. Donner, meet Mr. Salkind, who 
promises that before the film opens in 
December 1978, promotion efforts will 
be the biggest of all time. Two books 
are already in the writing. Mock phone 
booths—the kind that protects Super 
man’s modesty when he changes from 
Clark Kent—will be put into bookstores 
to promote sales. A special film crew 
has followed the five other film crews 
for a 90-minute TV special, complete 
with Brando and Hackman. And rec- 
ords, gimmicks, toys, T shirts! You can 
hear the cash register ringing with ev- 
ery word. “What is working for us 
Salkind gloats, “is fantasy and escapism 
People do not want to see their own 
problems on the screen And who 
ever said there was no such thing as 
X-ray vision? 


A MUGGER STOPS CLARK KENT & LOIS LANE 





SUPERMAN SOARS THROUGH THE AIR (WITH A LITTLE HELP FROM WIRES & A CRANE) 











All this. All standard. 

In our lowest priced car: 
The Honda 

Civic 1200 Sedan. 


Our standard basis for comparison: 


* Front-wheel drive with transverse mounted 
engine. 

* 1237cc overhead cam 4-cylinder engine. 

* Four wheel independent MacPherson strut 
suspension. 

* Dual-diagonal braking system. 

« Power-assisted, self-adjusting front disc brakes. 

* Rack and pinion steering. 

* Full carpeting. 

* Reclining front bucket seats. 

* Tinted glass. 

* Opening rear quarter windows. 

* Combination light switch and turn signals on 
steering column. 

« Trip odometer. 

* Two-speed electric windshield wipers with 
electric washers. 

* Coolant recovery system. 

« Flow through ventilation. 

«Owner tool kit. 


The Honda Civic 1200 Sedan. 


Some Honda Models may be in short supply 
in your area. 

















Civic 1200 (1237cc) 1977 EPA Mileage 

































Estimates” 
(not available in Calif. 
and high altitude counties) | Highway 
Sedan 4-Speed 43 }2 
4-Speed 43 28 
Hatchback = 
Hondamatic | 29 
[ Civic CVCC® (1488cC) 
Sedan 4-Speed 50 (46) | 39 (35) 
4-Speed 50 (46 
Hatchback (46) 








Hondamatic | 37 (34) | 32 (28) 
5-Speed Hatchback 54 (51) | 41 (34) 






























Wagon 4-Speed 4\ (37) | 30 (28) 
Hondamatic | 32 (32) | 27 (25) 
Accord CVCC®(1600cc) 
5- 7 38 (33 
” Speed 48 (47) (33) 





Hondamatic 31 (32) 


© 1977 American Honda Motor Co., Inc. 

+ Manufacturer's suggested retail price excluding 

freight, taxes, license and options. 

*EPA ESTIMATES. The actual mileage you get will vary 
depending on the type of driving you do, your driving habits, 
your car’s condition and optional equipment. For high altitude 
models, see your dealer. California estimates shown 
in parentheses. 
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HORSES PARADING BEFORE SHARP-EYED BUYERS IN RING OUTSIDE KEENELAND PAVILION 


Bluegrass Auctions for Bluebloods 


When the rich try to hit it big—or 
in their case, bigger—they do not go to 
their neighborhood parish house to play 
bingo or purchase lottery tickets in a 
cigar store. Instead, they travel to Ken- 
tucky in the summertime and, midst all 
the splendor of the bluegrass, they buy 
thoroughbred race horses 

On the surface, such a venture seems 
nothing short of fiscal madness. For ev- 
ery dream horse like Seattle Slew (auc- 
tion price: $17,500; payoff on the Triple 
Crown races alone: $462,380), there are 
thousands of also-rans and tens of thou- 
sands of never-rans. As a rule, only 5% 
of the more than 30,000 thoroughbreds 
foaled each year will ever earn their 
keep on a race track. Fully 65%, in fact, 
are high-priced, slow-footed dreams de- 
ferred that will retire without a single 
trip to the post. But if the pie is quite 


THE $400,000 FILLY LEAVING AUCTION RING 
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high in the sky, the tax shelters are very 
down to earth, so the wealthy gather ev- 
ery July in Keeneland and Lexington 
for the Keeneland and Fasig-Tipton Se- 
lect Summer Yearling Sales. Dripping 
jewels and dropping the names of noble 
bloodlines—both human and equine 
—they have spent nearly $35 million 
this year on 623 unnamed, untried colts 
and fillies. 

There were old railroad money and 
new fast-food money, Saudi sheiks and 
Japanese transistor magnates, Texas oil- 
men and British noblemen, not to men- 
tion the usual clutch of Whitneys and 
Vanderbilts. Around the barns of the 
great breeding farms—Spendthrift, 
Claiborne and the like—and under the 
canopies covering the caviar at auction- 
weekend parties, the talk was peppered 
with the names of sires: What A Plea- 
sure, Round Table, Sir Ivor, Northern 
Dancer. A casual comment about one 
filly brought the quick question: “How 
was she bred, ma’am?” The equally 
quick answer: “By Secretariat out of 








Crimson Saint by Crimson Satan, seven 
wins in eleven starts for over $90,000.” 
That yearling was gaveled off at Keene- 
land a few days later for $275,000: 
another, by Bold Bidder, went for 
$400,000, just $5,000 shy of the record 
for a filly 

Preston Madden of Hamburg Place 
ushered prospective buyers past ferns 
and bunting into an air-conditioned, 
mirrored tack room. As butlers proffered 
champagne from silver trays, Madden 
screened footage of his past turf cham- 
pions. Tom Gentry, the showman of the 
bluegrass, hawked his yearlings like a 
carnival huckster, giving away Tom 
Gentry T shirts, Tom Gentry hats and 
Tom Gentry Slush, a rum and lime con- 
coction. Seth Hancock, breeder for Clai- 
borne Farm, conducted business more 
sedately. His yearlings were paraded six 
at a time before sharp-eyed trainers 
searching for tiny flaws: a foot that was 
slightly crooked, a back with too much 
sway, undersized hindquarters, over- 
sized hocks. No frills, just fine horseflesh 

Mesmeric Chant. Finally came 
the auctions, first Fasig-Tipton, then 
Keeneland—the K Mart and Cartier, 
respectively, of Kentucky horse breed- 
ing. Fasig-Tipton drew less impressive 
lineage to its open-air pavilion in Lex- 
ington, but the payoff in recent years for 
bargain-basement colts has been tre- 
mendous; Seattle Slew was a Fasig-Tip- 
ton colt, as were Bold Forbes, the 1976 
Kentucky Derby and Belmont Stakes 
winner, and Elocutionist, which won the 
Preakness the same year. The total auc- 
tion price for those three was only 
$47,000; their track earnings so far are 
$1,601,905. Sales were up more than 
50% this year, as 299 yearlings drew 
more than $7 million in purchase prices, 
an average of more than $23,000 each 

Two days later, Keeneland held its 
auction in a vaulted, air-conditioned pa- 
vilion. Green plush chairs flanked the 


PURCHASER SIZES UP FASIG-TIPTON COLT IN HOPES OF FINDING BARGAIN-BASEMENT BUY 








velvet brown of the auction ring. The 
horses—resplendently combed and cur- 
ried, some with ebony-polished hoofs. 
others with intricately braided manes 
—were led into the ring. Auctioneer 
Tom Caldwell began his mesmeric 
chant as buyers scanned programs print- 
ed in French, Italian, Spanish, Arabic 
and English. Caldwell opened the bid- 


in impeccable tuxedos kept a keen eye 
out for the finger tapped on the nose that 
could signify a $10,000 raise or the slight 
nod of the head that could mean a 
$50,000 jump. The top price of $725,000 
went for a Secretariat colt—a lot of mon- 
ey for a horse that had never had a sad- 
dle on its back, but a bargain of sorts 
compared with the $1.5 million paid for 


Bloodstock Agencies. Said one Ken- 
tucky breeder: “They choose the best 
horses and are willing to pay any price 
They just don’t relent.” The knighted ex- 
jockey Sir Gordon Richards, noting that 
the agencies’ representatives from Ire- 
land and London brought $6 million and 
left most of it behind, offered an expla- 
nation: “The Americans bought the 


ding on a Bold Bidder colt at $50,000. 
and the price seesawed upward. Spotters 
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Gentlemen, Your Brakes 


To anyone who has grown up male in the United States. 
driving an automobile transcends the rather rudimentary co- 
ordination one needs to stay in lane on highways. For rea- 
sons that swell Freudian literature, driving becomes a sym- 
bolic, even a sexual act. (Praised be the soft enchantress who 
likes the way we shift.) 

Marxist sociologists suggest that we see ourselves in the 
cars we choose. Young, assertive, loud, one is a Triumph or a 
Porsche. As we become more burdened, we evolve into Ford 
station wagons. Last seen of all that ends this strange event- 
ful history, a man becomes a settled sedan: perhaps a Seville 
Perhaps a used 1967 Chevy. 

Not wanting to give too much away. I own a sedate ef- 
ficient diesel sedan and retain an interest in a sports car that 
speaks in the hollow thunder of youth. Until recently | guid- 
ed each with macho faith and precious little knowledge. After 
three hours of instruction, concentrated mostly on parking. I 
obtained a license years ago. Without further instruction, I 
simply drove. Most of us simply drive. We study tennis, danc- 
ing, golf. We simply drive. 

“We have seen studies on highway deaths,” says Jacques 
Couture, an athletic, bearded Quebecois of 37, who presides 
at the Jim Russell International Racing Drivers School, near 
Mont Tremblant. “Speed is only the No. 3 factor. Equipment 
failure is second. According to these studies, the deadliest kill- 
er is driver error.” 

. 

Along with ten others, I had enrolled in Couture’s “high 
performance” program. You begin by wondering how much 
anyone can absorb in three days. You conclude with fatigue, a 
sense of achievement and at length a kind of horror. For years 
you have been driving out of control without realizing it. 

Driving, Couture suggests, should ultimately become a sys- 
tem of controlled reflexes. Developing the reflexes is “not a 
matter of guts, but of brains. Ideally you sit behind the wheel 
like a computer.” Safety is the first priority. The finest racers 
preach, “First finish. Then finish first.” 

~~ We walked the track, Couture explaining, always explain- 
ing, how to attack each bend, each kink. Then he drove us to 
the cars: Formula Fords, long-nosed fiber-glass machines that 
weigh about 950 Ibs. and are powered by a standard Pinto en- 
gine. Formula Fords are stripped for speed: no windscreen. 
no headlights, no speedometer (a tachometer is your guide) 

You climb into a cockpit, strap in and start the car. You 
shift upward, first, second, third, fourth and then down. Gas 
Clutch. Shift. Now gas, clutch, gas again. Downshift. You are 
learning how to double-clutch. You are learning to control a 
car. You cease to hear the swallows. Your universe becomes 
an asphalt strip. It will be afternoon before Couture regards 
you as competent to corner in a Formula Ford. 

Each turn on track or highway has its own geometry. It 
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another Secretariat offspring in 1976 
The biggest buyers were the British 


world’s best bloodstock after World War 
II, We are here to buy some of it back.” 


has a theoretical maximum speed. Without being on a track 
or without a diagram in front of you, it may be hard to vi- 
sualize, but there is a specific technique for attacking, say. a 
90° right turn. Approach down the extreme left. Brake and 
downshift from fourth to third. Brake and downshift third to 
second. Steady throttle. Now turn at an angle that touches 
the inside shoulder at the very center—the apex—of the cor- 
ner. Accelerate out. Unwind the wheel. Breathe 

For cornering drills, Couture picked a monster called 
Namerow, an expanding-radius hairpin. What you seek is 
the so-called line of constant radius. You do your braking 
and downshifting before you enter Namerow. You do not ac- 
celerate until you are leaving it. As you follow the line of con- 
stant radius, steering is your total concentration. Every great 
professional driver employs this approach 

If there is a single secret to competent driving. it is bal- 
ance. Turning, shifting, braking, accelerating change the bal- 
ance of the car. At best, rough movements make the ride 
uncomfortable. At worst. they throw the car into a skid. I skid- 
ded at Le Circuit on a day that began dry and darkened into 
rain squalls. A wet track is a humbling track. The low-slung 
Formula Fords grip dry road, suggesting supersecurity. A spin- 
out in the rain—I was too damn stubborn to slow down—is 
all the more memorable 

If there is a single mental key, it is concentration. Our 
minds are always drifting as we drive. Just before I skidded 
on Le Circuit, I suddenly forgot the turn | was approaching. 
and indeed where I was. I wondered how the Laurentian swal- 
lows survived the rainstorm 

You cannot transfer all the lessons of a track to a high- 
way. You cannot convert yourself from an amateur to a pro- 
fessional in three days. But at Le Circuit. you make a be- 
ginning. In his final lecture, Couture quoted a racing axiom 
“When the flag drops, the bullshit stops.” The truth of the 
road is that most of us are barely competent drivers. When 
we die on the highways, our incompetence kills us 

“Are you afraid on the highway?” I asked Jacques Cou- 
ture, a poised and spirited man. 

“Only when I really think about all the other drivers.” he 
said. “Then the experience of the highway at 55 is more ter- 
rifying than Le Circuit at 110.” 
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“Give him two bottles of aspirin and call me in the mor ning.” 





Relieving the Analgesic Headache 


“Take two aspirins and call me in 
the morning.” Those familiar words, 
spoken as often by jesting laymen these 
days as by doctors, still contain more 
than a grain of truth. Some 75 years af- 
ler its introduction, aspirin remains the 
world’s leading painkiller, used for eas- 
ing aches of every type. from headache 
to hangover, arthritis to athlete's elbow 

Americans alone ingest more than 
50 million tablets of aspirin nature a day 
In addition, aspirin, known chemically 
as acetylsalicylic acid, is the primary in- 
gredient—and often the only active one 

-in nearly 50,000 over-the-counter 
(nonprescription) drugs now available in 
the U.S. Unlike many other drugs, as- 
pirin is so mild that most people can 
take it for years in proper doses without 
suffering any serious problems or devel- 
oping resistance to it. Even more re- 
markable, doctors seem to be finding 
promising new uses for the trusty old 
remedy—for example, as a possible pre- 
ventive for heart attacks and strokes 
(TIME, April 14, 1975) 

Sull, while it remains the champion 
of analgesics. aspirin has lately become 
a subject of considerable controversy 
Doctors and health officials are becom- 
ing increasingly worried that many peo- 
ple may be overdoing a good thing 
Taken in excess, aspirin can cause ring- 
ing in the ears, dizziness. mental con- 
fusion, stomach bleeding and, as an an- 
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ticoagulant, special problems for those 
with blood-clotting difficulties. Not the 
least of its hazards is its interaction with 
other drugs. As the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration’s Dr. William Gilbertson 
puts it “Aspirin is safe, effective. but 
must be respected.” 

The medical profession’s concern 
about the use of analgesics has been 
heightened by the aggressive introduc- 
tion of aspirin substitutes such as Ty- 
lenol and Datril, which contain the drug 
acetaminophen. Though this drug has 
the advantage of not causing the stom- 
ach irritation associated with aspirin 
and though it can be taken by the few 
people sensitive to aspirin, it also has 
drawbacks: in large doses it can cause 
liver damage. In addition, since it is not 
an anti-inlammatory agent, it does not 
work against the swollen joints charac- 
teristic of arthritis 

But the market for over-the-coun- 
ter analgesics is $720 million a year, and 
competing manufacturers have shed al- 
most all advertising restraints in an at- 
tempt to capture a larger percentage of 
buyers. At times they have made claims 
that are exaggerated, misleading or 
downright false. The battle of words has, 
in fact, become openly aggressive (“Ty- 
lenol. shame on you!” scolds a Bayer ad) 
The Federal Government. which began 
to crack down on deceptive advertising 
of over-the-counter drugs by pharma- 








ceulical companies in 1972, is 
threatening other measures as well 

In a 1,200-page study on analgesics 
just released by the FDA, a six-member 
advisory panel confirms that both as- 
pirin and acetaminophen relieve minor 
aches and reduce fever. but it also is- 
sues a sharp warning against extrava- 
gant claims. “Adjective-itis.” FDA 
Commissioner Donald Kennedy calls it, 
and urges new caveats to protect unwary 
consumers from potential dangers that 
could accompany overzealous use of an- 
algesics. Among other things. the panel 
suggests 

> Eliminating from labels fuzzy and 
clinically dubious claims. That would 
mean manufacturers could no longer say 
their products relieve “fret- 
— fulness.” “jumpy nerves,” 
“cold symptoms” or being 
“under the weather.” Instead, 
they would be limited to the 
assertions “for the temporary 
relief of occasional minor 
aches, pains and headache” 
and “for reduction of fever.” 

> Including warnings 
against taking aspirin while 
under treatment for ulcers or 
other bleeding problems, dur- 
ing the last three months of 
pregnancy, or except under a 
doctor's guidance while taking prescrip- 
tion drugs for thinning of the blood or 
for diabetes, gout or arthritis 

> Abolishing all recommendations 
on labels to use aspirin for arthritis or 
rheumatism. The panel did not dispute 
the fact that aspirin helps sufferers of 
these ailments and is often the only drug 
advised by doctors, but warned that 
many people are courting disaster by us- 
ing it without first seeking medical at- 
tention. In some cases, self-medication 
with aspirin may be inadequate and in 
others totally wrong. In gonorrhea, for 
example, arthritis-like pains are some- 
times the only obvious symptom. Any- 
one relying on aspirin who has this 
disease is thus doing nothing to con- 
trol the dangerous underlying bacterial 
infection 

> Fixing a standard dose so each 
tablet of aspirin or acetaminophen for 
adults contains 325 mg. and those giv- 
en to children 80 mg. The panel point- 
ed out that such standardized quantities 
will not only help avoid misuse of the 
drugs but also assure consumers that 
they are getting the same quantities of 
analgesics in different brands 

The panel's recommendations must 
still run the usual bureaucratic gaunt- 
let, including a public airing, and could 
be modified after drug companies weigh 
in with their objections. But the FDA 
seems determined to deal with the na- 
tional headache of analgesic misuse. As 
the FDA’s Kennedy put it: “Consumers 
must be assured that the drugs they buy 
are rationally formulated with safe and 
effective ingredients and labeled and ad- 
vertised with information that is com- 
plete. honest and understandable.” 
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Engaged. Glenn Ford, 61, perdur- 
able, soft-spoken, intense Hollywood 
leading man, and Actress Cynthia Hay- 
ward, 30, his three-year flame. The pear- 
shaped diamond that the twice-married 
Ford earlier bestowed upon his bride-to- 
be was rumored to have cost more than 
the actor's $400,000 Beverly Hills house 
Said Ford at the time: “I gave my lady 
a ring. A gentleman doesn’t discuss how 
much things cost.” 

= 

Married. Brenda Vaccaro, 36. 
throaty-voiced star of Broadway (Cactus 
Flower), film (Midnight Cowboy's kinky 
“fur coat lady”; Golden Globe Award 
for Once Is Not Enough) and television: 
and William Spenser Bishop. 35, a Sun 
Valley, Idaho, attorney; she for the sec- 
ond time, he for the first; in Dallas 

. 

Died. Eliot F. Noyes, 66, tastemak- 
ing industrial designer, architect, artist 
and wholesale shaper of corporate im- 
ages and buildings (IBM world’s fair pa- 
vilions, Mobil’s cylindrical gas pumps). 
whose abiding reverence was for pure 
functionalism and uncluttered, recogniz- 
able packaging (“Familiarity breeds ac- 
ceptance,” he once quipped); of a heart 
attack; in New Canaan, Conn 

LJ] 

Died. Count Carl Gustaf von Ro- 
sen, 67, swashbuckling, humanitarian 
Swedish aristocrat; of gunshot wounds 
suffered during a surprise guerrilla at- 
tack; in Gode, Ethiopia. Von Rosen's 
daredevil “mercy” missions, which 
eventually spanned four decades and 
four wars, first brought him hero status 
during the 1936 Italian invasion of Ethi- 
opia. The count once declared: “I was 
born in a castle, the son of a million- 
aire, and they tried to bring me up as a 
noble gentleman. But I was always 
naughty, always in trouble.” 

. 

Died. John Robert Powers, 84, an 
aspiring actor who in 1923 founded the 
world’s first modeling agency, laying the 
groundwork for what has become a bil- 
lion-dollar industry; after a lengthy ill- 
ness; in Glendale, Calif. He made mil- 
lions from a stable of beauties that 
included such future stars as Barbara 
Stanwyck and Lauren Bacall. 

‘ . 

Died. Katharine Sergeant White, 
84, the sensitive and self-confident first 
fiction editor of The New Yorker. She 
brought a fine literary taste and a lib- 
eral pay rate for short stories to the pub- 
lication, helping transform it from an 
unassuming satirical weekly into a first- 
run showcase for many of America’s 
leading authors. Among them: John 
Cheever, John O'Hara, John Updike, 
Vladimir Nabokov and Mary McCar- 
thy. She married a New Yorker writer 
—though he turned out to be a master 
of nonfiction—named E.B. White 
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The thinking person's 


guide to 
slides projection. 


It's an exciting moment when you can really start 
enjoying the rich, dramatic beauty of your own color 


slides. There's nothing like seeing them projected. 
| Which is why you should consider one of the many 


Kodak Carousel projectors. They are available w itha 
curved field projection lens for sharper edge-to-edge 
projection. 


| They treat your slides gently. 


Every Kodak Carousel projector uses gentle depend- 
able gravity to drop each slide into place. They're all 
easy to use. And all now come with the 
Kodak Carousel Transvue slide tray with 
illuminated slide numbers so you can 
always locate a slide, even in the dark. 
Kodak Transvue slide trays make slide 
storage easy, too. 


Different controls for different 
requirements. 

Kodak Carousel projectors are available 
in a variety of models. Many models offer 
remote control slide change—both for- 
ward and reverse. Some models give 
you automatic focusing; and some 
models even offer automatic slide 
changing at selected intervals. 





Know what your future options 

can be. 

Everything from special-purpose 
lenses, stack loaders and slide clips, to 
special “presentation aids” for slide- to-tape sync hroni- 
zation are available for use a 

on most Kodak Carousel 
projectors. 

See Kodak Carousel projec- 
tors at your photo dealer's. 


The 600H shown is 
less than $115. cS 


Kodak Carousel projectors 
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PACIFIC ISLANDS COASTWATCHER MARTIN CLEMENS WITH SIX SCOUTS ON GUADALCANAL 





W. W. Il: Up Front and Back Home 


LONELY VIGIL: COASTWATCHERS OF THE 
SOLOMONS 

by WALTER LORD 

322 pages. Viking. $12.50. 


Walter Lord has told his readers 
what it was like to go down with the 77- 
tanic (A Night to Remember), to fight at 
the Alamo (A Time to Stand) and to 
wake to the World War II overture one 
Honolulu morning in 1941 (Day of In- 
famy). As a popular chronicler of his- 
toric days and nights. the bestselling 
author relies heavily on eyewitness ac- 
counts from participants and survivors. 
Incredible Victory, his narrative of the 
Battle of Midway. crackled with aging 
voices from both sides. For Lonely Vig- 
il: Coastwatchers of the Solomons, the au- 
thor traveled 40.000 miles (including a 
rugged three-day bivouac on Guadalca- 
nal) to assemble this story of the men 
and women who flashed reports of Jap- 
anese ship and plane movements and 
rescued more than 100 downed pilots 
A number of foundering sailors also owe 
their lives to the coastwatchers. One was 
a 26-year-old lieutenant (j.g.) named 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy. whose torpe- 
do boat had been karate-chopped by the 
hull of a Japanese destroyer 

The saga of coastwatching has been 
swamped by the gross tonnage of war 
books launched in the past 30 years. Yet. 
as Lord describes it, vital Pacific island 
victories were won with the eyes and 
ears of clandestine observers: ex-plant- 
ers. Micronesian guides. Australian 
mavericks. priests and nuns. who pro- 
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vided intelligence essential to under- 
standing the enemy's battle plans 

The Japanese were resourceful war- 
riors. On the island of New Georgia, 
they cleared palm trees for an airstrip 
but left the tops suspended on wires. Be- 
neath this camouflage. the field was 
completed before U.S. reconnaissance 
photos could detect the ruse. In 1941- 
42 the Japanese had island-hopping 
plans of their own. From their major 
base at Rabaul. just off New Guinea. 
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they moved to Buka and Bougainville 
—the most northerly of the Solomons 
From there, they established bases 
southward on other islands, including 
Guadalcanal 

The US. naval victory at Midway 
Island stopped the Japanese tide in the 
Pacific and enabled Americans to take 
the initiative. On Aug. 7, 1942, Marines 
landed virtually unopposed on Guadal- 
canal and captured a vital airstrip that 
was renamed Henderson Field, after a 
pilot killed at Midway. Already ashore 
for many months were teams of coast- 
watchers who had taken to the wild 
highlands, where they played hide-and- 
seek with Japanese patrols and relayed 
information about enemy installations 

Changing Fortunes. As the unlike- 
ly spies demonstrated, fortunes of the 
Pacific war could change as quickly as 
the tropical weather. A daring Japanese 
sea attack at Savo Island gave the U.S 
Navy one of the worst beatings in its his- 
tory and left Marines on Guadalcanal 
stripped of support. A year later, the is- 
land and its airstrip were dramatically 
saved—a rescue made famous by Rich- 
ard Tregaskis in his book Guadalcanal 
Diary (1943) and by Lloyd Nolan, Wil- 
liam Bendix, Anthony Quinn, ef a/., in 
the movie version 

What was omitted was the work of 
such coastwatchers as Australian Lieut 
Donald Macfarlan and former Colonial 
Office Cadet Martin Clemens, who con- 
ducted their heroics off-screen, scanning 
the sea and sky. living on taro root and 
pau pau. On other islands, observers 
gave early warnings of Japanese bomb- 
ers and shipping coming down “the 
Slot.” as the passage between the Sol- 
omons was known. In the years before 
long-range radar, that notice gave the 
pilots at Henderson Field time to pre- 
pare and inflict 2-to-1 losses on the raid- 
ers, In the end. the Solomons became a 
war of attrition, with the Japanese los- 
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THE CLASSIC 
GRAY’S ANATOMY 
3 POUND, 1,257-PAGE 





COLLECTOR’S 








DELUXE EDITION 





NOW ONLY $6.95! 


AN EXTRAORDINARY PUBLISHING TRIUMPH — (ORIGINAL 1901 EDITION WORTH $200.00 OR MORE IF YOU CAN FIND ONE!) 





For today’s men and women truly interested in their own body and its functions. For students, 
artists and the medically curious—for everyone. The most fascinating book ever published! 


your body really works, if you want to ex- 

perience the same magic feeling a young 
medical student feels as the mysteries of the 
body are revealed for the first time, then this 
landmark edition of Gray's Anatomy is for 
you. 

Considered one of the greatest texts of 
our time, Gray's Anatomy has been used by 
nearly every living physician and every phy- 
sician has been exposed to it. But its appeal is 
not only to physicians, but to everyone, in- 
cluding students, artists, and collectors of 
classic books. Dr. John Crocco, Chief of 
Pulmonary Services, St. Vincent's Hospital 
and Medical Center of New York, writing in 
his new Introduction states: 

“This stellar book represents the acme of 
anatomical description over the last century 
and will probably still be the premier text in 
anatomy over the next one hundred years.” 

Just what is Anatomy? Anatomy is the 
gateway to medicine and the queen of basic 
sciences. It is the parts and the whole of the 
human body and a prerequisite for entry into 
the field of human biology. In this, his master- 
piece, Henry Gray unquestionably found the 
best method of imparting this knowledge to 
other minds. 

To those interested, we say that this is 
an unprecedented opportunity to acquire a 
magnificent classic at the fantastically low 
price of only $6.95. 

The book itself is divided into 16 main 
sections, with hundreds of major subdivisions. 

The text includes: 

The Skeleton, 181 pages covering all 
aspects of the 200 bones of the body. 

The Articulations. 76 pages describing 
movements of joints, ligaments, cartilages, etc. 

The Muscles, 158 pages covering every 
muscle from the tiniest in the eye to the largest 
in leg with every detail of their action and use, 

The Blood-Vascular System. 167 pages 
describing circulation, arteries and veins. A 
veritable book within a book. 

The Lymphatics. 14 pages on every 
lymph gland in the body from sex glands to 
neck and face glands 

The Nervous System. 171 pages on the 
brain, the extremities, the spinal cord, etc. 

The Organs of Special Sense. 56 pages on 
the tongue, nose, eyes and ears. 

The Organs of Digestion. 85 pages start- 
ing with the teeth and including the salivary 
glands, stomach, intestines, liver, etc. 

The Organs of Voice and Respiration, 67 
pages on the larynx, trachea, lungs, etc, 


I: you ever wanted to know how any part of 
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The Male Organs of Generation. 14 
pages on the prostate glands, penis, testes, etc. 

The Female Organs of Generation. 15 
pages on the clitoris, vagina, ovaries, preg- 
nancy, etc. 

The Surgical Anatomy of Hernia. 20 
pages including scrotal and femoral hernia. 

General Anatomy or Histology. 73 pages 
on the animal cell, nutritive fluids, blood, 
the skin, secreting glands and much more. 

Embryology. 66 pages on the embryo, 
fetus, ovum, and development of a baby. 

The above list of contents is by the limi- 
tation of space just a mere summation. The 
actual content of Gray's Anatomy is so mas- 
sive that the table of contents in the book 
needs 16 entire pages with 1,932 separate 
category entries. And the index of this master- 
work covers 41 pages with 8,541 separate 
listings. 

Again, as Dr. Crocco states, “There have 
been many imitations. There have been ana- 
tomical narratives, dissection manuals and 
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Fig. 283—Surgical anatomy of the arteries of the 
neck, showing the carotid and subclavian arteries. 
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pictorial atlases with exquisite photographs 
However, there is only one Gray's Anatomy 
Gray's is the book all students turn to.” 

The medical contents alone makes this 
book invaluable, but the writing style makes 
it a true literary masterpiece. It combines 
both technical genius with a beautiful prose- 
like quality usually associated with a great 
novel, The 708 illustrations, including 172 
original full color plates have never been sur- 
passed for their authenticity and clarity 

Originally published more than 100 years 
ago, this classic edition is now available 
complete and in a new format that is out- 
standing for both its visual beauty and the 
unprecedented low price of only $6.95 


Here is an 
extraordinary 
opportunity to 
acquire one of 
the greatest 
books of all 
time. To order, 
simply fill out 
form below and 
enclose check 
or money order 
You'll be ex- 
tremely pleased 
that you did. 





CANBRIDGE BOOKS, Dept. 51 
6 Commercial Street, Hicksville, N.Y, 11801 


Gentlemen. Please send me—_______copies 
of the Classic Collector's Edition of Gray's 
Anatomy at the introductory prices shown 
below. I enclose check or money order for 


$ 





Copies of Deluxe Heavy Laminated Soft 
Cover Edition @ only $6.95 each plus 
75¢ for postage and handling. 


_Copies of Special Hard Cover Library 
Edition @ only $8.95 each plus 75¢ post- 
age and handling 

Name 
Address 


City 
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ing planes and flyers faster than they 
could replace them 
The watchers, too. suffered losses 
though until now their sacrifices were 
uncelebrated. Some were discovered in 
their hideouts and captured. Others 
were executed as spies. They often lived 
on the run, transporting their heavy ra- 
dios through jungles or by canoe past 
Japanese patrol boats. Lord’s memora- 
ble cast ranges from Sergeant Yauwika, 
a bearded native policeman turned scout 
on Bougainville. to Father Emery de 
Klerk. a Dutch missionary who dis- 
obeyed church orders to remain neutral 
and became an informant on Guadal- 
canal. The author pieces their stories to- 
gether with his customary thoroughness 
and with his customary accretion of 
insignificant and often tedious details 
But sometimes information like the 19 
steps required to flush the toilet on a sub- 
merged submarine comes as a welcome 
relief in this dogged tale of fortitude and 
isolation. Yet it is a necessary and ul- 
timately compelling tale. As Admiral 
“Bull” Halsey summed it up when the 
smoke had cleared, “The coastwatchers 
saved Guadalcanal. and Guadalcanal 
saved the Pacific.” R.Z. Sheppard 


AMERICANS REMEMBER THE HOME FRONT 
by ROY HOOPES 
398 pages. Hawthorn. $12.95. 


While the battle raged in the Far 
East and Europe, there was one on an- 
other front—the home front. Thomas 
Page. then in his last year at Harvard 
Law School, thought he could divine 
the future from “semiwarlike” ads in 
the New York Jimes Sunday Magazine 
of late November 1941; “I thought. my 
God This country has almost ac- 
cepted the inevitability and [is] all 
geared up for it mentally.” The after- 
noon of December 7. the Washington 
Redskins were getting trounced at Grif- 
fith Stadium. Melville Grosvenor, who 
was assistant editor of the National Geo- 
graphic, recalls the murmuring that 
passed through the crowd, then the pub- 
lic address system beginning its litany 
to summon official Washington out of 
the stands: “So and so. Secretary of 
the Navy, will you please come to the 
telephone 

Evelyn Keyes, then a young actress 
under contract to Columbia Pictures in 
Hollywood, says wistfully. People start- 
ed going off to war—they showed up in 
sailors’ uniforms. and they seemed al- 
most soft, childish.” Up in Nelson, N.H 
a farmer named Newton Tolman felt 
an atavistic bitterness: “In the Civil 
War. my grandfather at 18 was hired 
by his brother, who was 24 and much 
richer, to go into the service. It ruined 
his health. and the old farm fell down. | 
had to eventually rebuild it. War was 
not for me.” A doctor in Ocean City, 
Md.. heard about Pearl Harbor and spat 
“Yeah, that’s Roosevelt for you- 

Still, writes Author Roy Hoopes, “! 
doubt if the nation has ever been as unit- 
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ed in spirit or purpose before or since.” 
Hoopes interviewed nearly 200 Amer- 
icans for this oral history of the home 
front. Many of them speak wonderingly 
of an almost innocent exhilaration 
triggered by World War II, and how 
different it was from Viet Nam. Says 
Stephen Ailes. who came up from Mar- 
tinsburg. W. Va.. to serve in the Office 
of Price Administration: “You just rou- 
tinely worked ull midnight: you worked 
Saturdays. You always had in mind the 
fact that all these guys were in foxholes 
someplace or sitting out on some cold 
deck somewhere. All of us had relatives 
and pals doing that.” The Civil War was 
a unifier in one sense: it brought young 
Americans out of their provinces and 
showed them what the nation looked 
like: World War II also showed Amer- 
icans something larger than themselves 

This collection of memories ranges 
over wartime Washington, the transfor- 
mation of industries, the families stum- 
bling around in blacked-out houses, the 
rapt attention paid to HV. Kaltenborn. 
the vacations spent on beaches dark 
with oil from ships sunk off the New Jer- 
sey coast by German U-boats. Hoopes 
found hundreds of nostalgic oddments. 
One man remembers a lapel button: “It 
showed Uncle Sam. and when you 
pulled the string. Uncle Sam pulled Hit- 
ler up on a tree limb and hanged him 
The slogan was LETS ALL PULL TO- 
GETHER.” A woman asks. “Do you re- 
member punching oleo up in a bag to 
make it look like butter?” Restaurants 
posted a sign: USE LITTLE SUGAR AND 
STIR LIKE HELL, WE DON’T MIND THI 
NOISE. Radio stations did not give 
weather forecasts. lest they help the en- 
emy launch an attack 

Breaking the News. Such a col- 
lage has an effect of Whitmanesque ten- 
derness. Some rather enjoyed the war 
of course: it was an adventure. The worst 
of it was waiting for what one man called 
the boy with the yellow envelope 
Normally. Western Union tried to send 
someone older, gentler, to break the 
news. And even when the bodies came 
home. the families were not so sure. Re- 
members one man: “There was much 
talk in the neighborhood that they just 
put sand or rocks in the coffin and didn’t 
have bodies in a lot of them because 
there wasn't anything to put in.” In one 
strange story, a husband was reported 
killed. His wife waited a year and then 
remarried. only to have her first hus- 
band reappear like Enoch Arden. The 
man decided his wife was happy as she 
was and went away 

The most wistful summaries. as 
always. come from noncombatants 
Columnist Marquis Childs remembers 
telling himself after Pearl Harbor. 
“Nothing will ever be the same again.” 
And, of course, it was not. An army wife 
was perfectly correct when she called 
World War II “a very broadening expe- 
rience.” Both for better and for worse, as 
Melville Grosvenor concludes, “It made 
a country out of us.” lance Morrow 
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THE GOAT, THE WOLF, AND THE CRAB 
by GILLIAN MARTIN 
186 pages. Scribners. $7.95. 


Hannah Jackson, 42. is told by her 
doctor that she has cancer of the cer- 
vix. Fortunately the disease is at an early 
stage. One operation and then Hannah 
can resume the life of a middle-class 
English suburban housewife. She says 
no. She will take the two years remain- 
ing to her. thank you, and call it a life 
Irked at having his advice dismissed so 
airily, and by a woman to boot, the doc- 
tor asks Hannah why. “I have not done 
anything at all without someone else's 
interests being the prime factor,” she re- 
plies. “This is the last opportunity. I in- 
sist on doing this in my own way.” 

There are several ways in which a 





NOVELIST GILLIAN MARTIN 
Questioning inherited values 


novel based on such a premise could run 
rapidly downhill. It could sour into mor- 
bidity or fist-shaking stridency or traipse 
into a misty. philosophical meadow, 
where every delicious moment is the first 
one of the rest of our lives. This tightly 
constructed first novel makes no such 
blunders. English Author Gillian Mar- 
tin uses Hannah's perverse decision as 
an occasion not to settle old scores but 
to €xamine some unexamined lives 
Hannah’s is the most fully studied, 
since the story is chiefly seen through 
her eyes. Her bouts of introspection are 
awkward, because she is unaccustomed 
to looking at herself except as an ex- 
tension of her husband and children 
Her audacity in refusing surgery puz- 
zles her: “She does not mislead herself 
that she wants to die. Rather she wants 
to stop living her life.” But why is she in- 
capable of starting anew? The answers. 
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“The medical thriller of the 
year.’ 


“A gripping, scarifying novel... |. 


a fast-paced, entertaining 
mystery.’ 


“Strikes a deafening chord of 


terror’ — Washington Post 


“A carefully constructed 
thriller... fast-moving... 
tightly woven... chilling.’ 


—Boston Globe 


“Feeds the reader a steady diet 
of suspense.’ —Los Angeles Times 


A Dual Main Selection 
of the Literary Guild 


Watch for the MGM film, 
to be written and directed by 
Michael Crichton. 


—John Barkham Reviews | 


—~New York Times 
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not all satisfactory, come piecemeal 
Hannah blames her mother for teach- 
ing her that life’s greatest virtue is snug 
security. and she regrets the husband 
the only man she has ever known, who 
so perfectly lived up to her mother’s ide- 
al. Most of all she blames herself for 
spending her years listening rather than 
thinking 

The novelist keeps Hannah's dilem 
ma in the foreground without ignoring 
its effect on those around her. Gestures 
like Hannah's shake the pillars of so 
ciety; friends and loved ones are forced 
to reassess her life and theirs. Especial 
ly torn is Hannah’s husband 
treated as anything but the ogre who 
pops up in much current feminist fic 
tion. A well-meaning man who has be 
come the “bill-paying machine” every 
one expected him to be, Henry Jackson 
first tries to bully and then to cajole Han 
nah into the operating room. He argues 
sensibly that she is chasing after a ro 
mantic ideal, unattainable in life and 
certainly in death. “I'm a good dentist 
he tells her. “And I might have been a 
good artist instead, if I'd had a chance 
to try. But I don’t want the chance 

Hannah wants the chance but, as 
Martin shows, cannot have it. A brief af 
fair with a charming but faithless ac 
quaintance ends badly—and produces 
most of the novel's few patches of un 
certain writing. Hannah's lover 
to play on her body like a musician on 
an instrument a cliché that strikes a 
discordant note no matter what the tune 
Such slips are rare. The Goat, the Wol/ 
and the Crab raises troubling questions 
about the worth of inherited values; it 
engages the mind as well as the emo 
tions. The line between this novel and 
a three-handkerchief tearjerker is the 
hard edge of truth Paul Gray 
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TEACHING “BAREFOOT DOCTORS” ACUPUNCTURE IN CHINA’S HEILUNGKIAG PROVINCE 





The Stalled Leap Forward 


Marxist philosophy holds that the 
most important problem does not lie in 
understanding the laws of the objective 
world and thus being able to explain it 
hut in applying the knowledge of these 
laws actively to change the world 

Mao Tse-tung 


For the past three decades, the 
People’s Republic of China has sought 
to apply Chairman Mao's idea by de 
manding that its scientists be politically 
orthodex and by subjugating all sci- 
entific research to the solution of the 
country’s most pressing national prob 
lems. China has made impressive prog- 
ress In increasing agricultural and in- 
dustrial output and providing health 
care for its 850 million people. But 
says a contingent of scientists from New 
York City’s Rockefeller University. the 
Chinese have realized these auspicious 
goals by ignoring basic research al- 
most entirely. As a result, the Rocke- 
feller researchers revealed in interviews 
with TIME Science Editor Peter Stoler 
Chinese science has been stagnating 
Says Physicist Frederick Seitz, Rocke- 


feller’s president: “They're doing basic 


and applied research to the best of 


their limited ability. but are sull 
highly dependent for their innovations 
on the scientific community of the 
rest of the world. All they can do ts 
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work with what they've already got 
The Rockefeller scientists base their 


grim conclusions on an 18-day tour of 


China completed in May. Nearly two 
years in the planning, the trip to the Peo- 
ple’s Republic was arranged at Seitz’s re 
quest after several groups of Chinese sci- 
entists had visited the U.S. and toured 
Rockefeller, which counts 16 Nobel lau- 
reates among its alumni and faculty. The 
eleven American scientists visited five 
major Chinese cities. half a dozen uni- 
versities and nine of the country’s 100 re- 
search institutes. many of which exist 
in name only, With few exceptions, they 
found their hosts open and eager to ac 
commodate them. “We didn't see every- 
thing.” says Rodney Nichols. a Rocke- 
feller vice president But we saw 
enough to get the picture 

Minimal Care. The Rockefeller re- 
searchers discovered that the Chinese 
health system aims to bring at least min- 
imal medical care to every citizen, large- 
ly through the wide use of paramedics 
known as “barefoot doctors” and a net- 
work of spartan but well-staffed clinics 
and hospitals across the country. “Ev- 
eryone we saw looked healthy and well 
fed.” said Dr. Maclyn McCarty, a 
Rockefeller vice president and professor 
of biomedicine. The Chinese were well 
informed about what their Western col- 
leagues were doing. They religiously 


read such scientific publications as the 
British Nature and the US. Science 
The visiting scientists were impressed 
by the work the Chinese have been 
doing in protein synthesis. in the use 
of insect and viral agents to replace 
chemical pesticides. and in trying to 
find the scientific basis of acupuncture 
as an anesthetic. Says Biophysicist Floyd 
Ratliff: “Their work in neurophysiology 
is very good, comparable to that in the 
West. 

But other aspects of the picture are 
not so favorable. The researchers found 
that Peking’s once prestigious Institute 
of Genetics was apparently closed: the 
Chinese geneticists have forgone inves- 
ligative work for field work aimed at in- 
creasing crop yields to feed their coun- 
try’s swelling population. Research in 
other sciences also appeared to be lag- 
ging behind that of the West. Says Cell 
Biologist Zanvil Cohn: “The work go- 
ing on in China today is similar to that 
done in the U.S. years ago. They're do- 
ing reasonable research, but with no 
great insight and no evidence of very 
recent progress 

The visitors observed that some lab- 
oratories seemed hopelessly archaic by 
Western standards. Few of the facilities 
showed the intense buzz of activity char- 
acteristic of U.S. research labs; some 
showed little sign of use. Others had bro- 
ken or outdated equipment. “Scientifi- 
cally.” concludes Molecular Biologist 
Norton Zinder. “China is several dec- 
ades behind the West.” 

To foreign observers, the cause of 
this lag seems clear. During the ‘SOs 
and early ‘60s, the Chinese empha- 
sized applied and—except 
for high-energy physics projects con- 
nected with weapons development 

downgraded basic research. Then 
Mao's Cultural Revolution erupted tn 
1966. Rampaging radical students shut 
down universities. and the government 
sent professors out to the countryside to 
plant rice and learn from the peasants 
Asa result, says Zinder, “research came 
toa halt. Professors hibernated. Chinese 
science lost a whole decade 

Now the Chinese are trying to make 
up for lost time. The ouster last fall of 
the so-called Gang of Four (including 
Chiang Ching. Mao’s widow) as ene 
mies of the revolution seems to have 
given the country’s pragmatic new lead 
ers both an excuse for the failures of 
the past decade and the push needed to 
get science started again. With charac 
teristic zeal, they have set themselves 
an awesome new goal: “To catch up with 
and overtake advanced world levels in 
science and technology” by the end of 
the century. Scientific journals, banned 
during the Cultural Revolution, are at 
last being revived. But even this rena- 
scence retains its Maoist patina. The 
first issue of the Just revived journal of 
natural sciences published by Canton’s 
Sun Yat-sen University contains several 
serious articles. But it opens with two 
poems by the Chairman 
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The Roots of Writing 


Archaeologists generally agree that 
writing first appeared in Mesopotamia 
around 3100 B.C. in the form of an 
elaborate system of symbols that were 
probably used for keeping temple rec- 
ords. But where did the ancients get the 
idea for their epochal invention? A Uni- 
versity of Texas archaeologist may have 
at last provided the answer. Denise 
Schmandt-Besserat has found evidence 
that writing evolved from a much older 
record-keeping system that is still used 
in the Middle East. If her theory is cor- 
rect, it pushes the roots of writing back 
at least 5.000 years 

Schmandt-Besserat, 43, a French- 
born assistant professor of art and an 
expert on the ancient uses of clay. bas- 
es her theory on studies started in 1969 
For decades archaeologists had been 
puzzled by the great numbers of small. 
geometric clay tokens—some as old as 
10,000 years—discovered in digs from 
Egypt to the Indus Valley. Several ex- 
perts had speculated that these tokens 
were toys or pieces from a still un- 
discovered prehistoric game. In 1966 
Pierre Amiet. curator of Near Eastern 
art at the Louvre, suggested that the to- 
kens were an ancient recording sys- 
tem. Schmandt-Besserat agrees. After 


comparing the tokens with samples of 


early writing discovered in Warka, a 
community in Mesopotamia (modern 
Iraq), she concluded that they were part 
of a sophisticated system of record keep- 
ing that eventually evolved into writ- 
ing. Said she: “This is not writing at 
8000 B.C., but a totally different pro- 
cess of written communication 

The process. Schmandt-Besserat 
believes, evolved in four stages. In the 
first. which ran from about 8500 B.C 


ARCHAEOLOGIST SCHMANDT-BESSERAT 
The answer was in the clay 
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the date of the oldest tokens found 

to around 3500 B.C.. the small (up 
to 5 cm.. or 2 in.. in diameter) cones 
disks. spheres and pellets represented 
such commodities as sheep, jugs of oil. 
bread or clothing and were used by mer- 
chants and others in the Middle East 
to keep records. In the second stage. 
merchants shipping goods from one 
place to another began enclosing to- 
kens in sealed clay balls known as bu/- 
lae, which were broken open upon de- 
livery so the shipment could be checked 
against the invoice: the bullae, in ef- 
fect, were the first bills of lading. The 
third stage. which followed closely, be- 
gan when merchants realized that car- 
goes could be checked without breaking 
open the bullae if each of the tokens 
to be enclosed in the ball was first im- 
pressed on the wet clay surface. That 
would leave a record on the outside of 
the envelope as well as inside 

Once this stage was reached, the 
fourth step came quickly. Realizing that 
impressing their shapes on the bullae 





Token to Symbol 


Clay tokens with equivalent pictographs 
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Sheep 


Source Center for Middie Eastern Studies 
University of Texas at Austin 
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made enclosing the tokens unnecessary 
people abandoned the counters and be- 
gan keeping their records directly on 
clay tablets. The efficiency of that tech- 
nique was immediately obvious, says 
Schmandt-Besserat. and could explain 
not only how written record keeping 
evolved but also why writing spread so 
rapidly along the trade routes and quick- 
ly took hold throughout the civilized 
world of that day. But even the devel- 
opment of writing did not lead to the dis- 
appearance of the tokens. The written 
word, after all. helps only those who can 
read. Today. in some parts of the Mid- 
dle East, illiterate herdsmen still use to- 
kens to keep a tally of their flocks 
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The New Mazda RX-3SP. 


(Rest assured, SP does not stand for slowpoke.) 


Perish the thought. How 
could it? 

The remarkable, improved 
rotary engine is beneath the 
hood. 

RX-3SP also has things 
like a slick 5-speed stick shift, 
semi-monocoque construction, 
and the breeding of over one 
hundred racing victories in 
international competition. 


What’s more, the world’s 
most remarkable engine is now 
backed by the world’s most 
remarkable engine warranty. 

Mazda warrants that the 
basic engine block and its 
internal parts will be free of 


defects with normal use and pre- 


scribed maintenance for five 


years or 75,000 miles, which- 
ever comes first, or Mazda will 
fix it free. This transferable, 






limited warranty is free on all 


new rotary-engine Mazdas sold 
and serviced in the United 
States and Canada. 
How much, you might ask, 
will all this set you back? 
A very reasonable $4290* Or, 
for a mere $3945* you can have 
the good stuff minus the special 
appearance package shown. 
Whichever RX-3SP you 
drive home, it'll make a believer 


out of you. = 
mazDa 


Fast. 








"Based on California and Texas POE prices including dealer prep. Slightly higher for other Ports of Entry. Freight, 
taxes, license and optional equipment are extra. Automatic transmission not available in EPA high altitude counties. 
Mazda's rotary engine licensed by NSU-WANKEL. 








1 mg tar. 


| 
“___ This is more than just low ‘tar’ This is ultra-low ‘tar’ 

This is'Now, a cigarette with only 1 mg‘tar’ If you want to be sure 
youre getting ultra-low ‘tar/ count all the way down to Now's number 1. 


4 The ultra-low tar cigarette. 
| 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined | 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


== = FILTER, MENTHOL: 1 mg. “tar”, .1 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report DEC. ‘76. 
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